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<a HE subject of the present theme is the history of the 
Was: T My modern anti-intellectualist movement—the story of 
Se Z) 
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the attempt to shift the centre of human confidence 
NA WG, EY from reason to sentiment, which began with the Ref- 
[Qixs=—3} ormation and has reached its climax in these our 
own times. We shall not pause to acquaint the reader with the 
profitableness of the study upon which we are about to embark, 
though it is usual to advertise one’s wares, on such occasions, be- 
fore beginning It is sufficient to say that not a theory of the day, 
scarcely—whether of nature, knowledge, religion, or man—but 
will have the side light of history thrown upon it, to some degree 
or other, as the subject unfolds, and this in itself is enough to re- 
ward a writer’s toil and a reader’s patience. What more illumi- 
nating than to see for oneself the relation of all these offshoot theo- 
ries to the parent stem? 

There must be something behind the extreme distrust with 
which human reason has come to be regarded, that does not dis- 
close itself at once to view; something that has its roots struck 
deep in the past, and is no child of yestérday or the day before. 
What is it—prejudice or progress? The reader is capable of 
judging for himself. Not every evolution of thought is indicative 
of real advance; error may evolve as well as truth, and wear the 
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latter’s livery unabashed. Philosophers are a stubborn lot. They 
refuse to review their inherited starting-principles, on the ground 
that such a procedure would mean a return to the past. Oh! this 
category of time—what has truth to do with it any more, for in- 
stance, than has art? Newness is not the distinguishing mark of 
verity by any manner of means. The Greeks were good sculptors, 
though they lived in a much younger world than the modern, and 
good philosophers, too, though their knowledge was not so extensive 
as ours, nor near so rich and bursting with detail. But—we are 
moralizing already, instead of being up and on with our theme! Let 
us be off without further parleying. 

The real starting-point of the modern anti-intellectualist move- 
ment was a theory concerning the nature and character of religious 
belief. The reformers of the sixteenth century preached the doc- 
trine that faith is a matter of trusting rather than of knowing— 
an act not of the intellect, but of the will. The framers of this 
definition labored under a false impression, and allowed their preju- 
dices to narrow the sweep of their analytic vision, though they 
thought it very deep and broad. The traditional Catholic doctrine 
had it, that faith is “an intellectual assent to truths revealed by 
God, on account of the authority of God revealing;” an act of the 
intellect commanded by the will. The reformers overlooked—men 
always do when they have a political or religious axe to grind—the 
second part of this definition, which has reference to the will, and 
confined their attention exclusively to the first part of it, in which 
the intellect is given prominence. The result was the raising of the 
false cry that this doctrine meant a “ syllogistic ” and “ discursive ” 
faith—a frigida opinio which charity, perforce, had to be called in 
to warm. Nothing could have been wider of the mark than this as- 
tonishing misapprehension. When the schoolmen defined faith as 
an intellectual assent, it was far from their minds to consider it an 
act of pure reason, a product of the intellect working in chilly isola- 
tion from the rest of man’s powers of soul, especially that of will. 
It was not a reasoned conclusion at all, the faith which they so de- 
fined. They expressly repudiated the idea that faith is a reasoning 
act, a logical deduction, a scientific conclusion, a purely argumenta- 
tive result or consequence. What they said was that faith is reason- 
able, capable, that is, of being reasoned, which is quite another 
thing. 

Faith is reasonable and truly intellectual, said they, because it 
presupposes motives of credibility perceived by reason, sufficient to 
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justify the assent of the intellect, when the will urges the latter to 
acquiesce. It is reasonable, also, because it furnishes the mind with 
a motive and an object of the intellectual order; the motive being 
the authority of God, and the object a truth to be believed, both of 
which could at least be apprehended, however far short of «heir 
comprehension the mind might actually fall. And it was reasonable, 
furthermore, in the sense that it might be reasoned out, though in its 
very act faith is not critical, reasoning, or discursive. The school- 
men never claimed that there is a strictly /ogical continuity between 
science and faith, such as would make the act of faith itself the 
conclusion of a syllogism. Neither did they fall into the opposite 
extreme of creating a complete gap of severance, psychologically, 
between the two. 

Divine providence and human prudence work together, the for- 
mer being no substitute for the latter. God is light, and in light He 
wishes us all to walk towards Him, seeing the way and the goal, the 
while He leads us on. Courage, generosity, confidence, self-aband- 
onment, “ taking the plunge,” as converts say, all these may be pre- 
requisites or accompaniments of conversion, but this does not mean 
that the lamp of reason is extinguished. Absolute darkness is not 
God’s way of dealing with men, since He did not create us blind. 
Faith is indeed no vision of truth, but neither is it, on the other 
hand, a blind leap in the dark. It shines upon the exterior of the ob- 
ject—the truth, namely, to be believed, even though it does not light 
that object up from the inside. Science is, therefore, outside faith, 
not within it. Preliminaries there are, and many, such as credibility, 
evidence, the fact of revelation, and the urge of our own needs and 
longings, but these are all this side of the threshold of faith, and 
enter not into the constitution of its act. Reason and criticism may 
have their true place and part, within due limits, in the act of faith, 
but only as preliminaries. They may conduct us to the sanctuary, 
but there they stop, to make room for the will, for grace, and for 
supernatural light. 

To believe on the word of another, and, in this case, on the 
word of God, is faith in all its purity. We close our eyes, as it were, 
to be all ears. ‘‘ Master,” said the apostolic fisherman, “ we have 
labored all the night, and have caught nothing, but at Thy word, we 
will let down the net.” And was it not the Master Himself Who 
said that “ unless ye become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven?” To believe simply and solely because 
God has spoken; to know and affirm a truth, not because we see it, 
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but because God has said it—that, and none other, is Christian faith. 
The sole motive is the authority of the One speaking, and the will is 
free to demand this homage of the intellect, or to refuse acquiescence 
in the moral sovereignty and veracity of God. It is no mere “ trust- 
ing,” though trust and confidence accompany our assent. The 
Witness is known to be worthy, infinitely so, that we should confide 
in Him, and make the knowledge which He communicates our very 
own, by conforming our mind to His. It was this broad-based con- 
ception of faith, as the appropriation of Another's knowledge, that 
gave it a social character, kept it objective, and at the same time pre- 
vented it from lapsing into instinctive belief, irrational con- 
fidence, or the fogginess of mere sentiment. It is a fact all too pa- 
tent that life is full of appropriated, as distinct from personal or di- 
rect, knowledge. Life would be small, indeed, if we did not live in 
union and communion with our fellowmen to the extent, at least, of 
making the knowledge of others ours by faith. Not one of us is 
capable, out of his own individual resources, to win in life’s brief 
span what the race has won in the long ascending pathway of the 
years. We have to appropriate the lights of others to keep our own 
little flickering flame aglow. And how sadly lacking would our 
knowledge be, how bleak and bare it actually is, when we refuse to 
appropriate the knowledge which God has generously stooped to put 
within our reach, through the noble and additional light of faith, 
which leads the intellect captive, only to bestow upon it in captivity a 
larger vision than before. 

One word more ere we turn from this to kindred matters that 
wait insistent on consideration. A short distance back we spoke 
of the intellect doing this, and the will doing that, in the act of faith. 
But we were analyzing when we did so, and when one analyzes, 
things have to be considered separately. It is not the habit of the 
mind to analyze two things at once, but rather to take them piece- 
meal, so as to give to each its meet and due appraisal. The school- 
men followed this analytic method in their searching inquiries into 
the complex elements that go to make up the act of Christian faith, 
and the result was that they were completely misunderstood by the 
Reformation critics, who did not realize the world of difference 
that lies between considering things separately, and considering 
them as separate. The latter thought never even entered the minds 
of the schoolmen, who regarded the various faculties of man as 
always acting in concert, never singly or apart. The unity of the 
subject acting—a concrete, individual, undivided man—gave unity 
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and continuity to the functions of his different faculties, 
where nothing went on in isolation. It was the man, in all cases, 
who did the thinking by means of his intellect, and the willing 
with his will. There was no separation, there could be none, in 
such an interacting organic whole, as is the human individual; 
in such a sympathetic agency, alert, and alive to all going on within 
it, from rim to centre, as is the mind of man. The latter is a cir- 
culating life, and its faculties are not locked up in non-communi- 
cating compartments. So that when the schoolmen spoke of the 
motives of credibility, of the assent of the intellect, and the com- 
manding of the will, it was of one complex, living, interacting thing 
they were speaking—for it is the same undivided mind which dis- 
cerns the motives of credibility, and sees that the authority of God 
speaking is a guarantee for accepting the truths revealed, however 
obscure these may appear—infinitely more sure and reliable than 
any intrinsic evidence. Faith was, therefore, according to them, 
no frigida opinio of the intellect—it was not an opinion at all, 
but a total and complete act of self-surrender, if by the latter you 
understand an intellectual, truly human act, and not the mere 
promptings of unenlightened sentiment. There is light in it, 
as well as confidence and love. We cannot consider the last two 
of these, and studiously ignore the first, without signally failing to 
do justice to the problem as a whole. 

The incomplete analysis which the reformers made of Chris- 
tian faith, its character and conditions, reduced it to a mere act of 
confidence, blind hitherward and fore, with no fringes of light 
streaming forth from its edges, to preserve its psychological con- 
tinuity with man’s naturally acquired knowledge of the world and 
God. The reformers recognized no theology which was not at the 
same time a christology. Let us turn our attention away, they said, 
from the God of nature to the God of grace, to Whom we have ac- 
cess directly through Christ, His fullest revelation. This contemp- 
tuous dismissal of natural theology shut off the pagan world, which 
knew not Christ, from all possibility of salvation. The narrowness 
of the view was strikingly made apparent, when the exploration of 
America, then but recently discovered, revealed the existence of 
tribes upon tribes of Indians living in utter ignorance of Christ’s 
glad tidings. Were these wild red men within the reach of saving 
faith and grace? Catholic theologians fell back for answer upon 
the doctrine of St. Thomas, that explicit faith—supernatural, of 
course—in God the Rewarder is tantamount to implicit faith in 
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Christ the Mediator, and so they held out for these benighted folk 
of forest and stream the possibility of salvation, through the super- 
natural providence of God, to the activity of which no bounds 
could be set by man. The breadth of their theological principles 
allowed them to do so, without sacrifice of doctrine. Not so, how- 
ever, was it with the Protestant theologians of the time, all of 
whom, with but a solitary exception—Moise Amyraut (1634)— 
consigned the Indians en masse to perdition. The Protestant 
theory of faith, as an explicit, unwavering trust in Christ, was too 
narrow and exclusive to cover the case of “them that sit in dark- 
ness.” The rejection of the intellectual character of Christian 
faith, the spurning of all “natural” theology, and the restriction 
of the workings of grace to the Christian community of elect 
believers, did not make for breadth of view or merciful width of 
application. Our logical sins of omission all come back, soon or 
late, to shame us for our patrician pride or courted paltriness. It 
behooves all of us to make and keep our analyses complete, if we 
would be set down in history as lovers of the whole truth, rather 
than short-sighted worshippers of one, only, of its facets. Reform- 
ers seldom see the best side of what they are reforming. If they 
did they might not be reformers. 

It must be already apparent, from the way our theme is run- 
ning, that the exclusion of the human intellect from all vital and 
direct participation in the act of Christian faith, partook more of 
the nature of politico-religious expediency than of broad and ob- 
jective scholarship. Forged in the white heat of controversy, a 
misconception of what is meant and implied by “ intellectual as- 
sent’ became a serviceable weapon of religious warfare. The 
false charge of a “cold,” “ syllogistic ” faith served admirably the 
destructive ends in view. It persists to this day, not withdrawn or 
tempered in the slightest, thus furnishing an instructive example 
of the slow-footedness of truth in overtaking falsehood in its 
wildfire course. The reform movement really battened and throve 
on this misdirected criticism of Catholic doctrine. Anti-intellect- 
ualist to the core, it kept hammering away at the rational in relig- 
ion, until it seemed a bruised and battered thing. And there is 
nothing, perhaps, in history, that did more to injure Christianity 
in the eyes of thinking men, than the fostering of this spirit of 
antagonism to reason, which could only mean to lovers of the light, 
wherever found, that faith had lost its lion-heartedness, and for- 
sworn its virility and cosmopolitan character. The public road of 
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reason was abandoned for the private way of sentiment, Christian 
thought retiring ingloriously from the open, competitive field of 
the rational consciousness, with its surrounding sun-lit hills, into 
the private inner rooms of the spirit, as much as to say to the 
great world of rational inquiry, in its struggling efforts to build 
up a scheme of truth that would quiet the mind no less than the 
heart of man: “ We have no sympathy or points of contact with 
you. We are content to feel, caring neither to know nor prove.” 
The individual’s sense of things thus became more valuable to him 
than the truth. He saw the latter according to his own private 
feelings, reason being really no more for him than a floating wick 
in a cup of personal sentiment How had the mighty fallen! 

The individual thus cut himself off from the august tradition 
of the past, retired within his own small shell, refused to appro- 
priate the beliefs of others, resented all invasion of his religious pri- 
vacy, and started to fashion a creed of his own, out of such ele- 
ments as best fell in with his temperamental likings, setting up his 
own private experience against the larger public experience which 
is history—that inexhaustible treasury of truth and good which no 
man singly is great enough to discover, because the wisdom of the 
ages is not vouchsafed to one, but comes from seeing eye to eye, 
and walking hand in hand, the centuries through, along the path- 
way of light and love, that is foreordained of God to be trodden 
by men. It was as if the water, pocketed in a pool by some gen- 
erous overrunning wave, should forget its orphanhood, and set it- 
self up in contented rivalry to the parent sea—a drop against the 
ocean ! 

This purely personal attitude drove religious thought from 
broad into restricted channels. Attention suddenly shifted from 
_the objective to the subjective side of religion, and, as always hap- 
pens where attention shifts so suddenly under stress of feeling, the 
side considered promptly proceeded to force the other side out of 
recognition. Because the doctrines of Christian faith could be per- 
sonally experienced, as they had been by the mystics—who were 
and are, by the way, but one type of the Christian believer, not to be 
made solitary and sole as if no other types existed—it by no means 
followed that these doctrines could not also be apprehended, and 
intelligently thought out, too, in their relation to the rest of man’s 
life and knowledge. And yet it was towards this negative and ex- 
clusive conclusion, not to say goal, that the whole reform movement 
drifted. The affirmative proposition that religion may also be a 
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matter of personal experience, was turned into the exclusive propo- 
sition that religion is a matter of personal experience only—an ar- 
bitrary conversion of statements at variance alike with logic and 
with history. Experience thus became the sole source and test of 
religious truth, and reason was stricken off the list of the factors 
of religion. Henceforth it was to be no more than a convenient 
lamp for exploring sentiment, for analyzing the contents of relig- 
ious experience. As a constructive power, working up to or upon 
the rich material furnished by revelation, it was summarily silenced, 
as having no right to speak. It was in the heat of religious con- 
troversy, therefore, and in pursuance of a hostile religious purpose 
that reason was first put down from its seat of primacy, and senti- 
ment set up usurpingly in its stead. The remark is important, 
and will repay careful noting for the light it throws upon what 
followed. 

The religious parentage of the intellectualist movement is 
not always frankly acknowledged in histories of philosophy. The 
introductory theological chapter, upon which we have just dwelt at 
some length, is omitted, and the movement made to appear, in con- 
sequence, as wholly of philosophical origin—an independent de- 
velopment of the human mind in the power of self-criticism and 
reflection. This effect is secured by tracing the beginnings of the 
downfall of the intellect to the labored criticisms of that faculty, 
made by Immanuel Kant in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century (1781-1794). Kant, it is confidently asserted, as the 
result of a most dispassionate inquiry which he made into the 
subject—all inquiries in line with our prepossessions are dispassion- 
ate !—came to the conclusion that the power of reason is exceedingly 
limited, and our confidence in its capacity for leadership sadly mis- 
placed; the inference which we are expected to draw being, that 
the modern hostility to reason, in matters, especially, that concern 
religion, has no theological affiliations or dependence, but is a child 
of pure philosophy itself. 

This explanation is misleading and incomplete. Anti-intel- 
lectualism flourished as a religious movement, for two hundred 
years and more, before Kant started it on an additional career in 
philosophy. The Konigsberg critic merely extended to human 
knowledge in general the Lutheran theory of religious knowledge in 
particular. He was not the originator, but the philosopher, of 
anti-intellectualism. Long before he wrote his criticism of the 
powers of reason, he had prejudged the case which he was after- 
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wards, with such apparent impartiality, to try. It is altogether too 
much, furthermore, to ask us to suppose that his philosophy was a 
closet production, unaffected by the religious currents of the times, 
uninfluenced by any temperamental leanings towards the hostile 
views of reason then in the air. Philosophies so pure as that are 
not ordinary earthly visitants. We cannot take Immanuel Kant 
out of the religious atmosphere in which he was nurtured; or 
look upon the adverse conclusions which he drew, as the products 
of a mind that had no preferential interest, one way or the other, 
in their drawing. But of this later. It is a story all by itself 
that must not be told out of due time. 

The historians of philosophy are so fond of telling us about 
the enslaving influence which the positive dogmas of Christianity 
exerted on the thought of the schoolmen, that they conveniently 
forget to remind us of the overwhelming prejudice which the nega- 
tive, exclusivist dogmas of the Protestant reform engendered in 
the modern mind. The kettle always calls the pot black, we im- 
agine, because kettles happen to be more observant than introspec- 
tive. What matters most in such cases—we are still speaking of 
Kant—is not what a man says, so much as how and why he came 
to say it. When we secure a glimpse behind the scenes, we are in 
a far better position to judge of the objective worth of a man’s 
statements, because we are able more accurately to compute the rate 
of discount to be allowed for prejudice conscious or concealed. 
Philosophers are products of their times, like everyone else; they 
are effects as well as causes; nor do they, like Minerva, spring, full- 
formed, from the mind of Jove. When we look completely into 
the sources, out of which the present distrust of reason sprang, we 
find that a religious reaction had a vast deal more to do with it than 
is generally acknowledged or recorded. And this is a point well 
won to our advantage, did we but realize it as we should. 

The leaders of the religious reaction of the sixteenth century 
hardly foresaw the sweeping philosophy of nescience that was to 
spring from the loins of their sentimental theory of faith. The 
rupture with rational religion was at first only partial, but the 
seeds of dissolution which were sown in theology soon spread to 
the neighboring field of philosophy, and there brought forth a 
second crop of negations wider and more far-reaching than the 
first. What would the reformers have thought, if they could peer 
into the distant future, and hear the complaint uttered, that their 
work of demolition was left incomplete, because of their failure to 
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expunge from the slate of human consciousness every vestige of 
rational truth? That is precisely the lament, expressed in their 
regard, by the late Professor James, who takes Luther and Kant 
equally to task for having clung to some shreds of the ancient 
metaphysics, instead of throwing the whole cargo overboard, and 
admitting outright that religion was irrational from top to bottom, 
and the whole universe along with it, for that matter. So, you 
see, some anti-intellectualists are more frank than others in ac- 
knowledging that their aim and object is to complete the Refor- 
mation, by making the wheel of negation swing full circle, instead of 
stopping it half-way in its revolution, as the reformers tried to do. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, if we are to understand the de- 
rationalizing movement of the sixteenth century in its relation to 
the past and to the future, to go back some distance into history to . 
see how matters stood before its advent, and then to come forward 
with it, as it gradually breaks its religious bounds, and spreads over 
the whole field of modern philosophy, like a flood. 

For sixteen centuries the rational character, that is to say, the 
reasonableness, of the Christian religion had been universally ac- 
knowledged. “Christianity,” says Illingworth,’ in this connection, 
“from the day when St. Paul first encountered philosophers at 
Athens, has claimed to be a philosophical religion—a religion, that 
is to say, which, though avowedly based on_ revelation, 
appealed to the intellect no less than to the heart; throw- 
ing a new and larger light upon the problems of philosophy, 
as well as on the perplexities of ordinary life; and ready to prove, 
at the bar of reason, its intrinsic superiority to all rival specula- 
tions on the mysteries of things. ‘Whom ye ignorantly’—or agnos- 
tically—‘worship,’ says St. Paul, ‘Him declare I unto you.’” 
The crown and climax of all previous thoughts and aspirations, 
Christianity claimed it could be truly recognized as such by reason, 
and this keynote, struck in the New Testament, continues to resound 
through Christian history; apologists, Fathers of the Church, and 
theologians, all chorusing that “ reasonable service” of which the 
Apostle speaks, all singing, with full hearts, of the dignity, capac- 
ity, and light inherent in the intellect and reasoning powers of 
man. The exceptions usually quoted to show a break in the con- 
tinuity of this tradition are but three, and not one of them is 
really to the point. We shall dispatch their consideration briefly, 
and only in so far as they serve to throw a counter-light on the 
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situation which followed. They are well worth delaying to con- 
sider, and will assist in clearing the mental atmosphere of clouds. 

Tertullian’s famous utterance—Credo quia impossibile— 
marks no departure from the universal attitude, though it is usually 
trotted out as an instance to the contrary. The lawyer-theologian 
of Carthage, when he employed this stinging phrase at the end of 
the second century, was arguing ad hominem, and not analyzing 
the motives of Christian belief. He nowhere shows any signs of 
having entertained the idea, so often wrongly laid to his account, 
that the very absurdity of the doctrines taught by Christianity 
constituted for him their sole and chief title to acceptance. We 
must, at least, do a lawyer, however ancient, the credit of knowing 
how to plead; and if his shafts are tipped with the barb of sarcasm, 
it is rather naive, considering lawyers!—to think that they are 
directed against himself. It was not the reasonableness of the 
religion of Christ which he was repudiating, but the pretentious 
knowledge of its mysteries, to which the Gnostics of the time laid 
claim. To these sophisticated mortals, who knew everything know- 
able and a few ofher things besides, the simplicity of the Gospel 
narrative was an absurdity that amounted almost to a scandal. 
Tertullian neatly turned the edge of their pompous misgivings by 
the contemptuous retort that he preferred simple absurdity to 
learned, and that he would have nothing to do with their patronizing 
pedantry and spurious enlightenment. Quid academie et Ecclesie? 
Quid Platoni et Jesu Christo? ‘Those who see in Tertullian’s re- 
buke of the Gnostics a condemnation of all reason in matters of re- 
ligion, are those who attempt to read back into the second century 
the prejudices of the sixteenth. Tertullian was not ashamed of 
reason, only of its misuse. He points a moral, he does not adorn a 
tale. 

In the thirteenth century—a long leap from the second— 
Siger of Brabant and Boéthius of Dacia apparently turned aside 
from the common tradition regarding the reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity, when they broached the view that a man might keep his re- 
ligion and his science in separate mental packages, believing by faith, 
for instance, that the world was created in time, yet knowing all the 
while by reason that it existed from eternity. 

This lone attempt to divorce faith from knowledge, and to in- 
troduce contradictoriness into the very nature and constitution of 
truth, arose in a peculiar way, which discounts the significance at- 
tached to it by Protestant historians. A study of the documents 
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of the times reveals the fact that these two reactionaries slavishly re- 

garded Aristotle as the unimpeachable spokesman of human reason. 
They attributed demonstrative force to dialectical arguments, which 
the great Greek himself, when discussing the question of the world’s 
origin, had never regarded as exceeding the bounds of probability; 
and when it was once pointed out that they had sadly misread 
their sources—Aristotle himself disowning their overestimate of 
his powers!—the whole fabric of their theory collapsed like a 
house of cards. They had invested the master-mind of antiquity 
with a false finality; it was impossible, they thought, either to 
recast or criticize his philosophy; and so, to make room for their 
unduly magnified oracle, they revived the theory of the Arab phil- 
osopher, Averroés, and declared that faith and knowledge, Moses 
and Aristotle, might be conceived as co-existing contraries, without 
harm to either. It was not that they loved rational religion less, 
but Aristotle more. ‘ 

Siger of Brabant, Boéthius of Dacia, Simon de Tournai, and 
other minor lights of the period, would never have had their medi- 
ocrity so extolled in the history of philosophy if the anti-intellectual- 
ists of post-Reformation times had not detected in them a certain 
“ family resemblance,” and rescued from oblivion the only thinkers 
of the Middle Ages, who were so completely enslaved to the word of 
the Stagirite that they preferred the vocation of an echo to that 
of a critic. The fittest do not always survive in history. Much 
depends on whether they are “ mental relatives,” and have the physi- 
ognomy of the family.. The invention of ancestry is one of the best 
things the race has ever done in fiction. 

And the mystics, we must not forget them! What vilipender 
of reason and champion of feeling has failed to claim this holy an- 
cestry for his very own! May they be adduced—these noble souls 
that felt the burning links that bound them fast to God—may they 
be adduced in favor of the general Protestant and liberalist theory 
that religion is a matter of personal experience, and in no sense 
an intellectual conviction? ‘“ Thou art trifling, Horatio.” The 
mystics never divorced faith from knowledge, or looked upon re- 
ligion as the enjoyment of irrationality. They admitted external 
and objective criteria by which to test the truth of their experiences. 
They submitted their private feelings to the judgment of the public 
Church. « They went down into experience with conviction, not for 
it—the exact reverse of what they should have done to become the 
ancestors of the modern liberals. It is only by detaching their 
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previous intellectual knowledge of the truths of faith, from their 
subsequent experiencing of these same verities, that the mystics 
can be transferred to the anti-intellectualist camp. Harnack says 
somewhere that the man who sees in the medizval mystics the be- 
ginnings of a separatist movement in religion is a dilettante in 
church history, and for once we agree with him without reservation. 
The mystics never even dreamt of separating the individual from 
the social side of religion; the affections from the intellect; the 
light of love from the love of light. Their habit of suppressing all 
reasoning processes was a method of mental prayer, a means to 
devotion, and not, as the ancestor-hunters claim, a repudiation of 
the intellectual character of Christian faith. They were far from 
being professional advocates of irrationality in religion—champions 
of the heart in opposition to the intellect. They were not modern 
enough to tumble headlong into the fallacy of dismembering the 
human mind. 

Down to the very eve of the Reformation, therefore, the reas- 
onableness of the religion of Christ was universally acknowledged. 
The noble idea ran, like a filament, through the thought of Chris- 
tianity, Eastern and Western, that reason is a created participation 
in the light of the mind of God Himself, an indelible image of the 
Divine in man. “ Thou hast stamped upon us the light of Thy 
countenance, O Lord! In Thy light, we shall see light!” And 
then, suddenly, the lamp that God had lit in the mind of man, ac- 
cording to the Christian teaching of the centuries, was extinguished. 
A harsh voice was heard, declaring reason the “ devil’s bride.” 
Martin Luther had come upon the scene. Thought had swung clear 
over to the opposite pole. Reason was banned, proscribed, vilified, 
actually laughed out of the sanctuary of religion. The Reforma- 
tion had begun! So had the anti-intellectualist movement, the past 


connections and future course of which still await treatment at our 
hands. 








THE CARRIER OF CHRIST. 
BY ALICE DEASE. 


S name, of course, was Christopher, but it was in deed 
as well as word that he was the carrier of Christ, and 
this in a way that no one would have thought of 
but a chosen soul such as he. We knew him as 

; Christy, the net mender, long before we heard the 
reason for his other name. He lived in a one-roomed cottage, 
white-walled like its neighbors, and windowless, but spotlessly clean 
and with two doors, one of which was always open, at least when- 
ever the old man was within. There was a dresser in the house, and 
two boxes, a chair and table, a creepie stool, and the universal four- 
post bed of the west, built into the wall beside the hearth. 

Half of the length of the kitchen was low, for an open loft 
ran between it and the rafters, on which in the other half Christy’s 
weather-worn hens roosted happily amongst the soot. Visible in 
the loft was a brass-studded, hide-covered trunk, a family heirloom 
which had descended to its present owner as the last of his race. 
In bygone days this trunk had been bright with the red and white 
mottling of the cattle of the country, but two voyages round the 
world in company with Christy’s sailor father, and the ravages since 
then of time and smoke, had stolen away its hair and its coloring, 
and now, brown as they, it stood beside a heap of fishing nets that 
always lay up there in the loft; nets waiting either to be mended, 
or to be taken away mended by their owners. 

Under the loft the mwhceelin cow, very small and bony, with 
the head bare of horns that gave her breed their name, had a freshly 
swept corner to herself, except during the season of the year when 
she possessed a calf of that newer race known as congested, in 
deference to the board that tries to improve the stock in such dis- 
tricts as that in which the parish of Incrona lies. 

Christy is said to be a man of moods, but I think it is rather that 
he is at times too much engrossed with his prayers to pay much 
heed to anyone. For days at a time he has no more than a curt 
greeting even for those to whom he occasionally unbends. ‘ God 
and Mary with you;” “ My blessing and the blessing of God be 
about you, now and forever ;” “ May the roof of heaven give shelter 
to all belonging to you;”’ “ May the seven blessings be upon you 
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and your seven generations.” At other times he may have longer, 
sweeter greetings to give in Irish, some dating back into the past 
when such formulas were of daily usage amongst our forefathers, 
some more likely of his own composing, but wonderfully poetical 
and spiritual too. 

It was one day down on the shore that he told us of his annual 
pilgrimage to Galway, to celebrate Rosary Sunday there. We came 
upon him fixing corks on a hopeless looking tangle of drawnets, 
and we could not help wondering if the Apostles had had anything 
corresponding to dog fish to contend with in the Sea of Galilee. 
Some time previously Christy had invited us to go and see “ the 
beautiful way he had the walls of his kitchen, an’ they whitewashed 
blue.” Accordingly we had gone up the mountain a week or so 
before, only to be told by a neighboring woman that Christy had 
gone “ stravagueing off, God knows where.” 

We told him this, and he answered at once with reproach and 
subdued indignation in his voice: “ Didn’t the creature know well 
it was in to Galway I’d gone,” he said. “Is there ever a blessin’ 
of the Roses I’ve missed in the Claddagh, these years back, since 
the Mother of God was after gettin’ the cure of the old head for 
me.” 

And with his fingers darting in and out, until the tangled net 
was smooth beneath them, he told us the story. 

“ Back there, one time, I did use to be gettin’ a great deal 
from me head, be turns. ’T was not so to say a pain I had in it, but a 
heavy lightness, an’ a squeezin’ like. There was parties did be 
tellin’ me if I could keep the Mother of God in mind of it, she’d 
be getting it cured on me whatever. Well it so happened I had 
business that took me into Galway o’ Rosary Sunday, when the 
White Friars does be blessin’ of roses in her honor. There wasn’t 
one in the chapel there before me, only meself, but had some kind 
of a likeness to a rose in his hands. There was one kneelin’ along- 
side of me, in the one seat like, a low sized, aged girl, an’ she 
with a bunch of them. 

“Will you give me a flower,’ says I when I sees the way 
things was, ‘one of them flowers you have there, for to put in me 
hat ?” 

“*T will not then,’ says she, as sour as you please. ‘“They’re 
holy, blessed flowers,’ says she, ‘an’ not for decoratin’ nonsense,’ 
says she. 

“There was daisies growin’ outside of the chapel, an’ since I 
couldn’t get a rose, like the others, didn’t I go pluck a daisy in its 
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place, an’ when it come to the blessin’ I ups with it, an’ holds it 
out with the best of them. 

“Tis for roses the blessin’ is,’ says that one to me after, an’ 
we comin’ out, ‘an’ not for them weeds.’ 

“ “But sure, didn’t God Almighty see how I’d done what I could, 
an’ me knowin’ no better. I’m right sure He blessed the daisy, too, 
that time!’ Never another year did I go without the roses them- 
selves, an’ I kep’ them after within in the old caubeen.” 

He took off his hat, and showed us the dry brown remains of 
a rose, indistinguishable had we not been told what it was, tucked 
safely into the lining. 

“Tis a wonder, now, all she done for me,” he went on mus- 
ingly. “If ever the head came at me after, I off with the old cau- 
been, an’ ‘Mother of God, remember me,’ says I. That’s what the 
Friar bid me say. A powerful man, and a great speaker entirely, 
God bless him. An’ she has me right cured, this time back,” he 
concluded, “ thanks be to her and to her holy Son.” 

It must be owned that amongst the neighbors Christy had the 
reputation of being a bit of an oddity, nevertheless the whispered 
conviction that he was a saint was proudly upheld, at least when 
Christy himself was not by. It was probable that not one of those 
who talked him over after Sunday Mass, or round the hearthstone 
of an evening, had ever heard of “a fool for Christ’s sake,” but 
had they known of such a title, so would they have explained the 
oddity of Christy. 

No one doubted but that his prayers brought a blessing on the 
parish, yet any hint to him that God Almighty gave to his petitions 
what was granted more tardily or not at all to others, was met 
with such real anger, almost with fear, from the old man, that even 
amongst themselves the people, unless questioned, spoke but little 
of their convictions on this point. Only when in trouble, when 
wife or child or beast was sick, then were Christy’s prayers en- 
treated, and on the silent understanding that there must be no talk 
of him if the prayers were favorably answered by God, they were 
offered constantly, insistently, and more often than was publicly 
known, the man or beast that was sick grew strong again. 

The chapel woman had a grievance against Christy. “I can’t 
keep him from them pictures,” she complained, when first the Sta- 
tions of the Cross were put in line upon the gray plaster walls of 
the new building, which chiefly through American generosity had 
lately taken the place of the mud-walled church of old. “ He’s 
at me of a mornin’ for the key, an’ at night as likely he’ll be at them 
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till its black dark an’ not a stim could any Christian see, not if all 
the pictures of Ireland was in it.” Yet the seashore was his favorite 
place of prayer, or the bare hillside, whereon his field and garden lay. 

A gray road lines the parish from north to south, edging the 
sea, which is its western boundary, so closely that in places the rock 
on which the roadway lies is washed bare at seasons when the 
tide is high. Nowhere does this road leave the sea further away 
than a narrow span, perhaps no wider than a sloping band of rocks, 
or at most of width to allow a salty sandy strip of pasture to lie, 
where mountain sheep grow to vie with the famed Pré sallé of 
French Epicureanism, or where small cows lick up the grass that, 
though short and scant, is delicate of flavor. 

Eastwards a chain of mountains make a glorious land of re- 
flections for summer sunsets, and form all the year round a shelter- 
ing screen for the white-walled houses that are scattered along their 
lower slopes. The poor, though incessantly cultivated fields, from 
which the people eke out the living granted to them by the fishing, 
stretch from the rocks of the mountains to the road which skirts 
the rocks of the shore. The houses mostly lie in groups, and each 
group is dignified by the name of village, though they have not got 
a street between them all to give even so much semblance to a vil- 
lage of the east. 

Only a few houses, such as Christy’s own, stand quite by them- 
selves, and these, with the strange perverseness that the use of a 
foreign tongue amongst folk of little education leads to, are said to 
be in a town, that is, a literal translation of the Baile of the Gael 
which was elastic enough to designate either a dwelling or gather- 
ing of houses, large or small, and also the measurement of country 
which in English is defined in greater detail as a townsland. 

Christy’s home and garden lay in the townsland of Ganorena, 
and a lovelier spot could scarcely be imagined. Whether the moun- 
tain was green with the spring growth of grass and bracken, or 
purple with heather in summer and autumn, or golden-russet with 
the winter coloring of the fern, it was equally beautiful, whilst the 
wide stretch of the sea, never the same for an hour at a time, 
reflected the soft pearly lights of the Connemara atmosphere. The 
long, long generations when the silence of any bell, for Catholics, 
was imperative, has produced a curious indifference, now that re- 
ligious freedom is ours, to the Ave Maria, the Angelus bell of other 
Catholic countries. Down at the new chapel a new bell hangs, but 
unless the serving boy is later than usual coming to Mass, its tones 


are seldom heard from Sunday to Sunday. Yet in Ganorena, at 
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least the Angelus is said at six of the morning, at noon, and at six 
of the night, and this with mechanical regularity. How is it that 
Christy knows the hours so well? He has no watch or clock to 
warn him of their approach, the sun is too often behind gray clouds 
in Connemara to be a guide unfailing, and those who have sat be- 
side the old man’s fire on a winter’s evening, or watched with him 
some suffering beast on winter’s mornings, before there is a glimmer 
of dawn, tell how suddenly he breaks off in his talk to say the 
Angelus, or turning from the cow or horse he kneels there in the 
byre, with gray head bared and face to the east, and unquestioning 
certainty which is never deceived, that six of the morning or of the 
night has come, and so it is time to praise the Mother of God be- 
cause of the Incarnation of her Son for us. 

At noon the same sense seems to guide him. We have seen 
him on the shore kneeling amongst his nets, or in his garden plot 
with half-dug ridges round about him. Once, too, in the market 
square of the town, before the bell had sounded, which there is 
rung, though not with punctuality beyond reproach, Christy’s con- 
sciousness had told him that noon had come, and without moving 
from the busy throng he knelt down there on the pavement, un- 
noticed except by those close by, and undisturbed by them. 

A passing prelate one day had his attention drawn, from the 
window of his railway carriage, to a figure kneeling bareheaded on 
the platform of the station, whilst the Angelus tolled out its call, 
unheeded by too many, from the neighboring church tower. 

“There is faith,” he said, and he raised his own hat from 
his head. “Thank God for such a sight.” 

And the sight, of course, was Christy. Yet kneeling is often 
far from easy to the poor old bones. A life of long exposure 
has brought on rheumatics, which, however, are borne without a 
murmur. “A plaster is it?” he met the suggestion of a possible 
remedy with disinclination, for different reasons, either to accept 
or to refuse. Any approach to incivility was not to be thought of, 
and yet—. “A plaster now? Well mightn’t it only have me 
rattled. Maybe I’d better abide by God Almighty, for mustn’t 
He take turns out of all of us, now and again? ” 

Yet the threatened loss of one of his hands obliged Christy 
not only to have recourse to doctoring, but even to agree to a 
journey to a Dublin hospital. Here the hand got well, of itself, 
contrary to the doctors expectations, yet only in accordance with 
Christy’s firm belief. 

“ There’s plenty needing to ask for charity without my comin’ 
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to that,” he had said. “God Almighty won’t be takin’ from me 
what earns the bit that keeps me in it. If He took me, itself, 
wouldn’t it be well for me, but welcome be His holy will.” 

It happened that the feast of Corpus Christi came during the 
time of Christy’s visit to Dublin, and a fellow convalescent took 
him out to see the procession of the Blessed Sacrament at the Pas- 
sionists’ retreat of Mount Argus. He did not speak much after- 
wards of his experiences, but when the next year came he asked the 
priest why didn’t he carry our Lord out through the parish, as the 
priests away in Dublin carried Him through their garden, so that 
He might bless the homes and the fields of the people as long ago 
He had blessed the homes of Judea and Galilee. But the traditions 
of Incrona parish held no record of Corpus Christi processions, and 
though no one had more respect for Christy than the priest, the 
request was refused. 

But the old man, besides taking part in the Mount Argus pro- 
cession, had also heard the sermon that was previously preached, 
in which the honor given to God by such a carrying, and the bless- 
ing bestowed on those He thus passed by, had been told in words 
of burning zeal, and Christy determined that if the rest of Ireland 
was still to be behind the times in giving this honor and getting this 
blessing, Incrona should no longer bear this loss, in so far as he 
was able to prevent it. 

The new church as yet boasts no confessional, and Christy was 
a very white figure that Corpus Christi morning as he knelt against 
the altar rails, close inside which the priest was sitting to hear con- 
fessions before Mass. Coat and trousers, and to-day even waistcoat 
of bainin flannel, were white and spotless. The clothing had all been 
bleaching in the sun for days after their last washing. His hair, 
too, was white, only his hands and face were tanned to brown, and 
when he turned to regain his place, we saw—an unusual sight—that 
a bunch of red roses which grow apparently wild amongst some of 
the Connemara rock, were pinned to the front of his coat. 

The chapel woman complained that he had spent nearly all the 
previous afternoon in church, but once Mass was over, having made 
his thanksgiving after Holy Communion, he started out, and was 
not seen again within the chapel walls till afternoon. He spoke to 
no one, passing out, but went at leisurely pace along the road turning 
at the first bohreen, below the nearest village, and mounting the 
slope that leads thereto. His head was bare, his hands folded on 
his breast, and for a few short minutes he stood beside the group 
of houses, evidently engrossed in prayer. 
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From this first village he went down again to the road, and on 
until a second bohreen came. So was a second village visited, and 
then a third and fourth, until there was scarcely a house in the parish 
outside which he had not stood and prayed. The banks on either 
side of him, wherever he went, were spread with growing flowers. 
The sky was a great blue canopy above his head, and at his feet the 
silvery sea was calm and smiling. The birds with the busyness of 
early summer still upon them, twittered and sang as the old man 
passed. They at least, he did not doubt, knew that he was carrying 
Christ, with all the reverence he knew how to show, through the 
length and breadth of the parish, just to do honor to the Son of God 
and to bring His blessing upon the place and people. 

“ Tis a mighty poor carriage I was for Him,” he made no secret 
to the priest of what he had done that day, “but I could do no 
better. His own words of absolution had made the heart of me 
clean, to carry Him within in it, and what soap and water and 
the bleaching of the sun could do for old bits of bainin, these hands 
had seen to it that that was done. I stopped at the houses,” he 
went on to explain, “ time enough for Him to give His blessing to 
the souls within in them. He had His own flowers along the way, an’ 
maybe the songs o’ the birds, and the clean lappin’ of the sea made 
music for Him full as well as many a choir.” 

Then came the final visit to the chapel. The anxious prayer 
that what was done in all respect might in God’s mercy be taken as 
a pledge of reverence and love, and so give Him honor in places 
where he had too often had offence. “ We want Him roundabout 
the countryside, to bless us an’ forgive. Aye, an’ more than others 
do we want to give Him glory, for they others, away in cities, maybe 
they don’t know Him, an’ they sinnin’ out the likes of us. We 
know Him, an’ we offend Him with our sins, knowin’ better.” 

Christy’s breakfast that day was taken about three of the after- 
noon. Since Mass time he had carried Christ through the lonely, 
lovely parish, untired, because he had no thought to spare for his 
own fatigue from the Burden he had chosen to bear. 

When another feast of Corpus Christi comes, this uncanon- 
ized St. Christopher of Incrona will repeat his round of praise and 
blessing, unless it may be that the call of death should reach Him 
first. And if it does there is not a one in all the parish, down from 
the priest himself, who doubts but that the Christ he carried will 
instead carry the old man through the grim portals and up, with 
very little delay, up to the steps of the heavenly throne, where, 
praising God, he surely will pray still for Incrona and for Ireland. 
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E Incarnation—the Birth, the Life, the Suffering, the 
Death, the Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord, 
Who is God and Man—is the central fact of history. 
And it is a fact so spiritual and so universal that its 
| Grexs—— 4} interpretation has been very gradual. That it has 
a social interpretation as well as an individual one, is as certain 
as that noonday follows the dawn. The glory of the Lord shall 
be revealed, and all men shall see it together. Now what we most 
need at the present time is a social interpretation of property in the 
light of the Incarnation, and the book we are about to review is 
an excellent attempt in the right direction. 

The. God of Israel was the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and He set aside a peculiar people, among whom His Son was to 
be born, to live, to work, and to die. They were led as a nation 
to accept the truth that God ruled human life in all its relations, and 
having this idea they applied it with varying faith and fidelity to 
their individual and social experiences. Whatever else the religion 
of the Israelites may have been, it was undoubtedly the secret of 
their social welfare—it explained, it inspired, it limited their daily 
life and all the desires that arose therefrom. Let us take, for in- 
stance, the case of private property among the Jews, and see how 
their religion affected that. When David presented the offerings 
of the people towards the building of the Temple, his address to 
God gives clear, though unintentional, expression to the Jewish view 
of property. “O Lord, our God, all this store is from Thy hand, 
and all things are Thine....O Lord, the God of our fathers, keep 
this forever in the imagination of the thoughts of the heart of Thy 
people.” Here then is the one fact about property which David 
prays that God may establish in the heart of his people, the fact 
that whatever a man has, he must hold with a deep and ever present 
sense of his responsibility towards God for its proper social use. 
The history of the Jews shows us how repeatedly they were com- 
pelled by their lawgivers, prophets, and kings to apply this same 
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notion as a practical test to their everyday business life. Was the 
Lord their God angry with them? Had they neglected their re- 
ligion? Was their national well-being at stake? Let them exam- 
ine the daily texture of their social life and see what was wrong! 

With the Jews flagrant social injustice was always a mark of 
spiritual apostasy; it was always a presage of material downfall. 
It was made very clear to them that inordinate lust for private ac- 
cumulation led straight to the wholesale oppression of the poor, 
and that this in turn destroyed the normal basis of their national 
welfare, which rested upon a relatively equal ownership of land 
and the necessaries of common life. With them it was clear that 
selfish commercial instincts severed the bond between the family 
and the land, and this they thought to be wrong, because they be- 
lieved that God had given the land to all Israelites to enjoy in com- 
parative equality forever. It was abhorrent to the social instincts 
of their race that any number of their body should be reduced 
to a condition of landlessness, destitution or slavery. Such ideas as 
this inspired the prophets of Israel. With them social justice was 
ever the outward and visible sign of true religion; its absence the 
sign of spiritual and national decline. “ Thou shalt not steal,” 
was then understood in a sense quite other than that now prevalent. 
Then it meant, “ Thou shalt not accumulate property unjustly.” 
It was for the breaking of this commandment that Jehovah en- 
tered into judgment with the elders and princes of His people. 
“Tt is ye that have eaten up the vineyards: the spoil of the poor 
is in your houses. What mean ye that ye crush My people, and 
grind the face of the poor?” Or again, “ Woe unto those that 
join house to house, who add field to field, till there is no room, 
and ye are settled alone in the midst of the land.” Such is the 
trend of prophetic denunciation, which all should study for them- 
selves in the books of Osee, of Amos, of Micheas, and of Isaias. 

The importance which the Jews attached to the connection 
between social justice and true religion is sufficiently obvious. The 
precepts as to the Sabbatical Year and the Year of Jubilee will 
occur as further example to the point. It is true that in later times 
the never ceasing struggle between social justice and selfish accumu- 
lation went hard against the former. But this was mainly due to 
the stress of foreign domination under which the old religious sanc- 
tions lost their hold on national life. But the fact remains that 
a small experiment had been made amid a peculiar people, which 
was full of promise for the world at large. A social experiment 
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had been successfully tried in the seed-plot of Israel. The spiritual 
dignity of the humblest hyman being and his right to a limited 
possession of the necessary means of life, had been acknowledged, 
established, and proclaimed. But how powerless an example was 
this when set out in contrast to the wholesale systems of slavery 
which were sanctioned as the necessary basis of both Greek and 
Roman life. A new power was to come forth from Galilee to 
redeem societies as well as men. © 

The hymn of prophecy in which our Lady announced that all 
generations should call her blessed, spoke of one thing as if already 
accomplished by divine power. ‘“ He hath put down the mighty 
from their seat and hath exalted the humble. He hath filled the 
hungry with good things, and the rich He hath sent empty away.” 
Was this then to be the final outcome of the Incarnation? Was 
God to become Man, and in so doing to become neither rich nor 
mighty? Our Lord’s own life while on earth is the complete 
answer to the question. He would be born in Bethlehem under 
the lowliest circumstances, and for twenty-nine years he would 
live at Nazareth the life of a free and humble toiler. Though poor 
He would never be destitute; “not a line in the Gospel sets forth 
indigence as the normal state of the just man.” This was to be 
the form of perfect manhood which God would choose for Him- 
self. What a new and strange ideal! How could a man so humbly 
nurtured, so simply educated, so entirely unschooled in worldly 
wisdom, so long and so habitually engaged in the simplest forms 
of manual toil, so obedient to His Mother in the home, and to His 
foster-father in the workshop, so small in His local repuiatton, so 
slightly valued among His relations and friends, for all but the 
three short years of His public ministry—how could such a man be 
God, or how could He and the men whom He formed on His pat- 
tern, achieve anything for the lasting good of the human race? 
This was to be man’s supreme achievement in human character. 
This was God Himself made Man. In this and in no other way 
was the world to be taught the incomparable dignity of simple man- 
hood. 

But even so, it may be said, “ What has the Incarnation to do 
with a right appreciation of the nature and uses of property?” 
The answer is that we have only to study the Incarnate Life to reach 
the profoundest, because most spiritual, conception of property, that 
has ever been given to man. Deep-seated in the heart of fallen 
human nature dwells a lust for possession as a means to selfish 
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power, libido dominandi as it is called in the schools. At the very 
beginning of His public career our Lord meets and challenges this 
very temptation. He was offered property and riches as a means 
to power over human life. But He Who had come to give life, and 
to give it more abundantly, had not come to exploit human life, and 
to exploit it wholesale. For us He conquered the temptation, 
and throughout His ministry he proclaimed that it was impossible to 
serve both God and Mammon, drawing thereby a clear distinction 
between the accumulative use of property for power, and the dis- 
tributive use of property for justice’ sake. The distributive temper 
belongs to the just man as a necessary quality of true religion. At 
the moment of final reckoning, when all nations shall gather before 
the Son of Man, each individual is to be judged according to his 
record of distributive justice to those who have been most in need. 
It is true that Christ announced no definite social policy, but it is 
nevertheless a fact that His teaching anticipates the whole move- 
ment of industrial life throughout the ages, and suggests the only 
method by which it can be raised from a grossly material and 
inhuman process to a process that is at once productive, distributive, 
and humane. 

As our Lord pointed out by various parables, the danger of 
accumulative material desires is that they war against our own souls, 
and against the souls and bodies of our fellow-creatures. Dives 
was not only the loser of his own soul; he was also the cause of the 
temporal destitution which overtook the beggar at his gate. The 
unjust steward not only incurred the utmost penalty for himself, 
but he also did merciless injustice to his neighbor. The lust for in- 
ordinate accumulation prevents the doing of the Father’s will on 
earth as in heaven; it delays the coming of His kingdom; it makes 
way for the prince of this world in whom He has no part. The 
only hope for a right and sustained distribution of property lies 
in a moral disposition akin to the spirit of Christ. The Incarnation 
when properly apprehended by man will mean nothing short of 
social redemption. 

The age-long work of the Christian Church in respect of 
property has been to extend, to intensify, and to renew this moral 
disposition akin to the spirit of Christ. We know how faithfully 
the Apostles carried on the work. Two great principles remained 
clear and axiomatic throughout the early centuries: “ first, the in- 
comparable value of persons as compared with property; and next 
the purely relative property rights of any individual, not only as 
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compared with God’s absolute rights...... but also as compared 
with the paramount human or derivative rights of society as repre- 
senting the commonweal.” “ Understand, ye rich...... that ye 
are in duty bound to do service, having received more than ye 
yourselves need. Learn that to others is lacking that wherein you 
superabound. Be ashamed of holding fast what belongs to others. 
Imitate God’s equity, and none shall be poor.” The Christian use 
of property is a matter of just obligation rather than of optional 
“ charity.” 

Clement of Alexandria abates the stern severity of our Lord’s 
own words to the rich by making a distinction between the posses- 
sion and abuse of even large properties. He points out, however, 
that a minimum of material goods is necessary to the spiritual life, 
but he does not follow this admission to its logical conclusion, that 
all should have access to such a minimum. Tertullian teaches that 
“we who mingle in mind and soul, have no hesitation as to fellow- 
ship in property.” St. Cyprian again insists that almsgiving is a 
matter of justice. “‘ We should imitate the equality of God the 
Father in the common gifts of nature, which all should equally en- 
joy.” The opinions of Lactantius (c. 260-340) are perhaps even 
more interesting as indicative of Christian sentiment about prop- 
erty, just before the alliance between Church and State under 
Constantine. In his Divine Institutes there is a treatise, de Justitia, 
in which the elements of justice are set forth in the clearest manner. 
Cupidity has disordered the natural relationship between man and 
man; under its influence not only does man cease to share with his 
brethren the common fruits of the earth, but he goes even further 
by snatching at property and accumulating it for his private gain; 
then he manipulates the law in order to hold unjustly what he has 
so unjustly acquired. 

Now Christian justice has come to set right what has been 
lost by “the desertion of divine religion, which alone causes one 
man to hold another dear, and to know that he is bound to him 
by the bond of brotherhood, in that God is one and the same Father 
to all.” It was to restore justice that Christ came. Justice has 
two parts, piety which joins us to the God and Father of all; equity 
which induces the feeling and practice of equality or fellowship to- 
wards men. “ The former is called religion,’ says Lactantius, 
“the latter is named mercy or humaneness; which virtue is proper 
to just men and worshippers of God, because it alone contains the 
principle of social life...... What we afford to our friends 
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through affection, that we should afford to strangers through 
humaneness.” 

We should not attempt to exaggerate the part played by the 
Church by way of any direct initiation of social reforms in the 
Roman Empire. “ What it could do at once that to a large extent 
it did. It created a fresh spirit, a new attitude of brotherhood and 
spiritual equality irrespective of all outward distinctions, based on 
the inherent sanctity of human personality as heir to divine sonship; 
and this was bound forthwith to make all relations new, and in the 
end—if maintained in its original purity of emphasis—to leaven 
every circle of thought and action, however ethically remote from 
such a dynamic centre.” 

The writer of this section indicates that in process of time two 
factors were introduced, which seemed to lessen the more directly 
spiritual process by which the Church had begun her work of social 
redemption. He points, first of all, to what he calls “ the ascetic 
retreat from the world,” and second, in the fourth century, to a 
definitely pessimistic turn given to social idealism by. the much 
debated doctrine of original sin, and therewith he thinks that “ the 
true Christian idea of property passed largely into abeyance.”” Two 
remarks may be permited: the first is that “ the ascetic retreat from 
the world ” was preparatory to the great monastic movement, which 
established property on a Christian basis in the west and northwest 
of Europe. The second remark is that the Church has never al- 
lowed what is called the pessimistic doctrine of original sin to be 
separated from the optimistic doctrine of divine grace; though it is 
true that a later Protestantism actually became pessimistic through 
the loss of this proper balance. But our immediate business is to 
trace the effect of Christian sentiment on the use and possession of 
property. 

The medizval sentiments about property are set forth in the 
writings of the great Fathers and scholastics from the fourth to the 
twelfth century, but it must be admitted that much of their thought 
takes its color from the pre-Christian philosophy of the ancient 
world. A distinction is clear through most of their writings between 
nature and custom. One might almost say that nature represented 
things in their right and original use as intended by the Creator, 
and that custom represented such modified use as the majority of 
creatures had made of them. This distinction then admits of an 
ideal and an actual use, the latter being in point of fact the feeble 
attempt of weak human nature to realize the former; indeed, many 
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non-Christian historians have been tempted to say that custom was 
the outcome of a compromise between the Church and the world, not 
altogether to the credit of the former, something permitted by the 
Church on account of the hardness of men’s hearts. But however 
we may interpret it, the distinction remains valid. There is no 
doubt, for instance, that St. Ambrose (340-397) uses it. “ They 
(the philosophers) counted it a requisite of justice that one should 
treat common, that is public, goods as public, but private goods as 
one’s own. This is not indeed according to nature; for nature 
gives all things in common to all. So God commanded all things 
to be created in such a way that food should be common to all, and 
the earth the common possession of all. Nature, therefore, created 
the common right; usurpation made the private right.”? Or again, 
he points out that God wished the earth to be the common possession 
of all men, to produce its fruits for all men, but avarice created the 
rights of property.® 

St. Jerome, Ambrosiaster, and St. Gregory the Great may be 
quoted to the same effect. These theories may be directly traced 
to Cicero and to Seneca, who represented the Stoic tradition, but the 
point of most interest to us is the interpretation put upon them by 
the Fathers*themselves. Do they deliberately recommend com- 
munism and denounce private property as sinful and a thing to be 
abolished by law? Evidently not. “ The institution of property 
represents both the fall of man from his primitive innocence, the 
greed and avarice which refused to recognize common ownership 
of things, and also the method by which the blind greed of human 
nature may be controlled and regulated.” Though an accommoda- 
tion to the necessities of ‘fallen human nature, it was a right and 
necessary accommodation, one that met the approval of Christian 
sentiment. 

But though the Fathers admitted the institution of private prop- 
erty, they also admitted a paramount claim on private property 
owners, which would go far to make it a means of distributive 
justice. The claims of those who were in need were acknowledged 
to be superior to the claims of private property itself. The cry of 
the needy is a claim of justice, and not a plea for “ charity,” as we 
understand the word in the modern sense. This important prin- 
ciple has been lost sight of in these later times, and the fact that 
it is no longer admitted at law is a clear indication that it has lost 


St. Ambrose. Translated by Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D. 
*Comm, on Psalms cxviii. 8, 22. 
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its hold on the general conscience. ‘‘ When we give necessaries 
to the needy,” writes St. Gregory, “ we do not bestow upon them 
our goods; we return to them their own; we pay a debt of justice 
rather than fulfill a work of mercy.”* 


St. Augustine [writes Dr. Carlyle] holds that private prop- 
erty is the creation of the State, and exists only in virtue of 
the protection of the State. To some Donatists who, not un- 
naturally, objected to the confiscation of their property in the 
interest of the Catholics, he replies by asking by what law 
they held their property, by human or divine law; and he an- 
swers the question himself, and says that it is only by human 
law that a man can say, “ This is my house,” or ‘‘ This is my 
slave.” It is the law of the Emperor upon which is founded 
any right of property: it is idle therefore for the Donatists 
to say, “ What have we to do with the Emperor?” If you 
take away the laws of the Emperor who could say, “ This is my 
house,” or “This is my slave ?”....In other passages he 
maintains that the right of property is limited by the use to 
which it is put, a man who does not use his property rightly 
has no real or valid claim to it.® 


St. Thomas Aquinas distinguishes in respect of private prop- 
erty: first, property regarded as a right to acquire and distribute, 
and, second, property regarded as a right to use for oneself. In 
the first sense he acknowledges the right, but in the second he re- 
fuses to acknowledge it. Following Aristotle he defines man as a 
political animal, and goes on to the deduction that private property 
itself is a natural right, and not merely a customary one. St. Peter 
Damian confirms St. Thomas in his opinions as to property. “ Men 
who are rich,” he says, “ are dispensatores rather than possessores; 
they should not reckon that which they have to be their own; they 
have not received their temporal goods merely to be consumed in 
their own use, but are to act as administrators of these goods.” 

Two other points must be noticed before leaving the scholastic 
view of property. One is that class distinctions are admitted as 
valid in defining what is necessary and what is superfluous to any 
given owner of property. The other is that actual human need is 
put above the human law, for God wills that all should have what 
they urgently need. 

*Ulpian’s definition of justice is as follows: “ Justitia est constans et perpetua 


voluntas jus suum cuique tribuendi.” 
5St. Augustine, Tract VI. in Joann. 25; Ep. xciii. 11; Ep. cliii. 6; Sermo. 1. 2. 
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The chapter on the influence of the Reformation on the general 
conceptions of property, is very fair and interesting. The writer is 
bound to admit that the principle of private judgment was trans- 
ferred from the spiritual to the economic sphere, and that conse- 
quently the doctrine “that a man may do what he will with his 
own,” was applied directly to private property with doubtful social 
results. When a really zealous man like Wesley can give forth 
the following dictum on the use of money, we can see how far the 
principles of social justice had been tampered with. “ Gain all you 
can, save all you can, give all you can,” is a counsel of perfection 
in which the first two members seem unduly weighted against the 
third. ‘“ The Puritan attitude,” writes Mr. H. G. Wood, “ was 
marked by the absence of any emphatic social hope. In the first 
place the Puritan seldom attached much weight to the claim which 
the poor can make on the rich in virtue of the social character 
of all wealth; and, second, the Puritan did not press any strong 
moral criticism of ownership.” But the temptations of the industrial 
age have been strong and peculiar, and we must admit that the 
Puritans are not the only religious body which has shown lack 
of social fervor. 

Canon Scott Holland’s concluding essay is a little vague; prin- 
cipally for the reason that he appears to be in favor of a socialistic 
solution to our present difficulties, but has hardly the courage to say 
so straight out. The Bishop of Oxford has written a most stimu- 
lating introduction, and the remaining essays of a more strictly 
philosophical or historical nature are suggestive, especially that of 
Mr. Hobhouse. 








THE SPIRIT OF FRANCISCAN PLACES, 
BY CHARLES WAGER. 


ae N the Palace of the Conservatori at Rome there is a 
picture ascribed to Garofalo, which may be taken as a 
symbol of the Franciscan mind. In the upper part 
of it the Blessed Virgin and the Divine Child are seen 
in glory, surrounded by angels; in the background of 

the lower part there is a landscape of green and pale blue—at the 
right a little seacoast city with splendid buildings; at the left a 
villa or farmhouse. Across the lower foreground, joining these 
two scenes, there is a road backed by a parapet, above which one sees 
the little harbor and the boats lying at anchor. Upon this road, 
in the centre of the foreground, stand St. Francis and St. Antony 
of Padua talking together, as if they had met by chance, or had 
paused on a journey to speak of the things represented in the upper 
part of the picture, while at the left, before the villa, stand two 
other friars, also engaged in conversation. The peaceful, lovely 
landscape, peaceful as if with the light of evening upon it, suggests 
the world as it looks to Franciscan eyes, and the angel-encircled 
Virgin and Child represent the constant subject of Franciscan con- 
templation, the thought that makes all the world radiant with divine 
beauty. This is, perhaps, the secret of the charm of Umbrian 
painting. Perugino, Pinturicchio, Tiberio, Lo Spagna and the rest, 
in the quiet tints and gracious forms of their landscape backgrounds, 
paint for us a world over which the spirit of contemplation has 
passed, irradiating it with a pale splendor that falls from no earthly 
skies. 

Pinturicchio, indeed, has painted this very subject. In his 
Coronation of the Virgin, at the Vatican, the greater part of the 
picture is, of course, occupied by the sacred figures that assist 
at the ceremony or that witness it with the eye of contemplation. 
Above, in the angel-bordered mandorla, our Lord crowns His 
Mother; below, in the background, are the Apostles, while in the 
foreground there is a group of Franciscan saints, all kneeling— 
St. Francis, St. Bernardine of Siena, St. Bonaventure, St. Louis 
of Toulouse, and St. Antony of Padua. Here, again, is a symbol 
of the Franciscan mind engaged in meditation upon its favorite 
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theme; and a landscape in the background seems intended to sug- 
gest the effect of that meditation upon the look of things in the 
world. Here, too, there is a tiny city by the sea, and above it, on 
a low hill, a severe little Franciscan church with a cross before it 
and a simple belfry. From the belfry dangles a rope wherewith 
some good lay brother will presently ring the Ave Maria, when the 
evening light begins to fade from the little town and its harbor. 
Beside the church, as if the paintér was determined to omit no detail 
that would give his picture the meaning that he desired, there is a 
tall cliff with a rough door in the face of it, suggesting the moun- 
tain hermitages so dear to the Franciscan heart. 

In these two pictures are represented most of the elements of 
the Franciscan life—the depths of devotion from which it springs, 
the habit of contemplation which nourishes it, its sense of relation 
to the world of men, its need of retirement, its love of nature, its 
taste for simplicity and severity. All these elements and others, 
not so fundamental, but essential nevertheless, we must take into 
account if we would understand the Franciscan mind and the spirit 
of the places which it has fashioned for its abode. 

When I speak of “ Franciscan places,” I do not refer to the 
famous shrines visited yearly by hundreds of pilgrims and sight- 
seers, and, of necessity, ordered to some degree in their interest. 
Far be it from me to imply that San Francesco at Assisi, Santa 
Maria degli Angeli, and La Verna are not in their inner life as 
truly Franciscan as the humblest convent of the hills. But when 
one sees them only at the high feasts of the Order, thronged by the 
curious and the devout, the Franciscan aroma seems inevitably in 
a measure to escape. But outstay the crowd of visitors, walk in the 
solitary, echoing cloister with some earnest young priest, linger in 
the convent garden at sunset when friars and novices take the air 
for an hour together, or, from a dark corner of the church, hear 
them at their Office in choir, and you will feel the Franciscan 
current running pure and free under the perturbed surface of their 
days. 

Nor do I refer to a great centre of education, like the college 
of Sant’ Antonio at Rome, where young men are trained for the 
Franciscan. life; nor to that noble house of study at Quaracchi, 
near Florence, where scholars from almost every country of Europe 
devote laborious and delightful days to the history of their Order; 
nor even to the quiet chamber in a busy convent, where a venerable 
scholar records the triumphs of the religion in distant lands. Yet, 
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in all these, the Franciscan spirit is present unmistakably. An 
hour’s conversation with these men, engaged in a work that is 
not typically Franciscan, will almost always show that it is per- 
formed in the very spirit of St. Francis. 

I refer primarily to those little convents hidden among the 
hills, dwelt in by three or four friars, accessible with difficulty 
and visited by few, without other attraction than the memories 
that they enshrine and the spirit that they express. They are so 
small and rude that you feel at once the appropriateness of the 
ancient Franciscan name for them. “Convent” implies a larger 
number of friars than they usually contain, and “ monastery ’’ has 
stately Benedictine associations that render it quite inapplicable. 
They are merely what St. Francis and his followers were ac- 
customed to call them—*“ places.” Almost always they record a 
visit of the Saint to the spot on which they stand. Often they 
contain a tiny cell where he lodged, a well from which he drew 
water, a wood where he retired to pray. But even when they are 
not venerable with such memories of the Saint, they are lovely with 
his spirit. 

They are usually approached by a road that is characteristi- 
cally Franciscan in its disregard of physical comfort. The pos- 
sessors of the finest sites in Europe pay the price of their supremacy. 
But they are not addicted to ease, and when it is necessary they 
descend into the valley to offer Mass, to seek alms, or to do a 
work of mercy without complaint. Meanwhile, they have the 
solitude which they crave amid the silence of the hills, and herein 
they show themselves true sons of their founder. For he drank 
alternately of two fountains, solitude and society, his own soul 
and other men’s, nature and human nature, and this is one of the 
secrets of the Franciscan charm. Always among his sons you will 
find this craving for remoteness from the world, yet always a 
readiness to descend into it. Almost always you will find near 
these “ places ” a wood suited to solitude and prayer, and always a 
garden devoted to the useful and the beautiful works of men. 
However steep and penitential the road that leads to these ex- 
hilarating heights, exhilarating alike to body and spirit, the pilgrim 
has no mind to complain. 

Arrived at the top, you will find the convent hidden among 
trees, or standing bleak and austere in a clearing, or clinging 
perilously to the edge of a precipice. It consists of a little church, 
bare of ornament within and without; a cloister court, with its 
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garden and well, surrounded by a covered passage; a-clean, white- 
washed refectory; and the tiny cells of the friars ranged along a 
narrow, stone-paved corridor. Occasionally, the church will con- 
tain a single precious work of art, but, for the most part, the inter- 
est of these places is quite other than artistic. Life in these places 
is busy, ordered, regular. ‘There is the Divine Office to be recited 
at least four times a day. There are Masses to be sung, two simple 
meals to be eaten, study, meditation, recreation in the refectory 
or the garden, each at its appointed hour. Meantime, individual 
friars have been going about the countryside doing parish duty or 
collecting alms, and many poor, unless the convent is very remote 
indeed, have been fed at the convent gate. 

Often the little convent on the hilltop or the mountainside 
is a veritable shrine, marking the scene of some important event 
or touching incident of the Franciscan story. Such is Fonte Co- 
lombo, the Mt. Sinai of the Order, where St. Francis, the Moses 
of a new exodus, dictated by divine inspiration the Rule of his 
religion. Such is La Foresta, where, according to the gracious 
legend of the Fioretti, the Saint miraculously multiplied the grapes 
of the poor priest whose vineyard was destroyed by the multitude 
of visitors who thronged to hear the new gospel of poverty. Such 
is Greccio, the scene of one of the tenderest and most character- 
istic of all Franciscan legends, the institution of the Christmas 
manger. Such is even the quite modern convent of Passignano, 
which looks down from its ilexes upon silver Trasimeno and its 
islands, for upon one of them, according to the Fioretti, St. Francis 
passed a Lent without food, in imitation of our Lord’s forty 
days in the Wilderness. Such, on a much larger scale than any 
of the convents I have mentioned, is La Verna, next to the Por- 
ziuncola and the tomb at Assisi the most sacred of all Franciscan 
shrines. For here occurred that marvelous event—the impression 
of the stigmata—an event so exactly appropriate to the character 
and mission of the Saint that it scarcely needs the external authen- 
tication, which it has in abundance. It must, I fear, be granted 
that these places, rich as they are in holy and poetic associations, 
are, at first sight, sometimes disappointing. Their effect is rather 
trivial than impressive, so cumbered are they by memorial chapels 
and monuments. The scene of the slightest incident of the Fioretti, 
however ill-authenticated, is identified and marked. The genera- 
tions of friars who built these monuments, apparently never imag- 
ined that it was desirable to leave their holy places unadorned. 
VOL. XCIX.—30 
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The Porziuncola and the chapel of the Transitus must be made 
precious with fresco, the scene of the stigmatization must be cov- 
ered by a chapel, the exact places where the birds welcomed St. 
Francis to La Verna, and where the manger of Greccio was built 
must be marked. One can only imagine with a sigh what the 
holy places of Franciscan tradition might have been if their custo- 
dians had understood how touching they were in their original 
simplicity. Only at San Damiano, by some miracle, has the hand 
of the pious devastator been stayed, and for that reason it remains 
the most touchingly real of all Franciscan sites. Yet this child- 
like way of expressing devotion ceases to be annoying as soon as 
we perceive what underlies it. It proves, at least, that the 
persons who built these memorials, were actuated by no mere 
veneration for antiquity as such. These clumsy chapels and 
crude monuments are really altars upon which is daily offered the 
genuine devotion of human hearts. Reverence for their past has 
been transmuted into a passion and a motive, and this, to a practical 
age like ours, should go far to excuse their innocent vandalism. 

It sometimes seems that the convents which have no ancient 
associations are the most delightful of all—convents of no great 
antiquity, unsought by pilgrims and unknown to tourists; convents 
in which there is nothing of interest—nothing, that is to say, 
except the always interesting spirit of the place and its inhab- 
itants. The friars have nothing to show—nothing but kindness and 
instinctive courtesy, hospitality, and sympathy. There are con- 
vents of the other sort, to be quite truthful, in which the impression 
of the show place is somewhat too prominent, and the friar who 
acts as your escort reminds you uncomfortably of the professional 
guide. There is a suggestion of the lecturer in his explanations, 
and he even seems in some haste to be rid of you and to be done 
with his task. There is never, so far as my experience goes, the 
least hint that he desires or expects a gratuity. If you offer it, 
he will accept it, for the convent, often with a deprecatory, “ But 
it is not necessary.” From greed, at all events, the most un-Fran- 
ciscan friar is wholly free. Indeed, I remember an instance when 
a lay brother, who was very far, indeed, from resembling St. Fran- 
cis, obliged me to leave my visiting card and a message for his 
absent superior, in order that it might be quite clear that I had 
forced my small offering upon him against his protest. 

Nothing, indeed, can seriously mar the charm of these places, 
and if the convent chance to be a house of novices, it will have 
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the additional charm which youth gives to all that it touches. 
You will see the strong, brown Umbrian and Tuscan boys, like the 
young Ion in Euripides’ play, sweeping the brick floor of the 
church or dusting the confessionals, casting furtive glances, as 
they work, at the curious foreigner, and listening with politely 
concealed smiles to his halting Italian. If you are so fortunate 
as to be there at the right hour, you will see them go in pro- 
cession to their sacred places, singing with their loud young voices 
some hymn or antiphon of the seraphic Breviary, Salve Sancte 
Pater, or Signasti, Domine, Franciscum, or Voce mea clamavi, or 
Gloriosa Virginum. You will see their grave faces in choir, bent 
over their Office. You will see them at evening, under the charge 
of the novice-master, walking and talking together in the convent 
garden with a boyish gayety that is veiled and softened, so to say, 
by the sense of their vocation. It is not difficult to explain the 
peculiar appeal of a house of Franciscan novices. Here is a group 
of young men who are learning what it is to bear the yoke in their 
youth, in whom, easily and naturally, while mind and body are 
plastic, are maturing the pleasant fruits of a disciplined life, so- 
briety, contentment, purity, industry, stability, sincerity. They are 
entering daily, before their minds are attracted by more specious 
joys, upon the great heritage of the Franciscan virtues. They are 
learning to be humble and chaste, obedient and self-denying, cour- 
teous and kind, with a courtesy and a kindness that are natural, 
spontaneous, lavished equally upon all. One is tempted to say that 
exquisite courtesy is, after all, the most characteristic Franciscan 
virtue. Where is it acquired? These boys are, for the most part, 
peasants—lItalian peasants, to be sure, in whom civility is native; 
but such exquisite courtesy as is all but universal among Franciscans 
is the fruit of training, or, more probably, of example. It is 
a tradition, interrupted only in the heat of controversy, from the 
most perfect of gentlemen, who, like Dante, believed that courtesy 
is an attribute of God Himself. 

Memories, half sad and half happy, crowd upon one as he tries 
to evoke the spirit of these peaceful places. He remembers pathetic 
convents, deserted or turned to secular uses, from which all that 
happy, beneficent, community life has departed. The altars are 
dismantled, the choirs are silent, the cells are full of refuse, the 
refectory is a storehouse. What devout aspiration has risen daily 
from those altars! With what penance and praise those choirs 
have been vocal! What spare feasts of brotherly contentment 
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those refectories have witnessed! What meditations, perhaps what 
visions and what ecstasies, have filled those cells with light! Now, 
only the sunny garden and the cloister with its well seem still to live 
with the life of other days. The faded frescoes of the church, 
which once taught a daily lesson to the devout heart, now look down 
upon the casual sight-seer, who stares and goes his way. Here and 
there a splendid panelled altar-piece, the work of a master, the gift 
of devotion or of pious remembrance, has been torn from its 
sacred setting and cumbers the floor of a municipal museum. But 
the traveler remembers sights sadder even than these. 

One hot Sunday afternoon in August, I stood knocking at the 
door of an ancient convent hidden in the Umbrian hills. For a 
long time there was no answer. On its height, above the world, 
the convent seemed asleep. Finally the door was opened by an old 
and somewhat grim-visaged friar, with his finger between the leaves 
of a rubricated manuscript. He greeted me civilly, summoned 
another friar, who seemed even older than he, to show me what little 
there was to show. The place was ruinous and not very clean, for 
there were only these two aged priests and one lay brother to care 
for a house that was once populous with life. My guide, who was 
both intelligent and devout, had lived here in his youth, but had been 
driven away by the suppression of 1866. He had gone to Argen- 
tina, where he had labored until, as he said, he was good for noth- 
ing, and had returned to his native hills to die. I remarked that it 
was a solitary life. He looked at me with his dim old eyes and 
said: “ Yes, youth likes company, but to the old a solitary life 
makes little difference.” I left the convent and looked down upon 
the green valley with its five lakes flashing in the sunshine, sur- 
rounded by its cloister of distant hills, and I reflected once more on 
the persistence of the Franciscan spirit. Here it was on this deso- 
late height in all its purity—the devotion, the simplicity, the long 
life of labor and of holy and happy memories, the contentment in 
the midst of solitude, the kindness and friendliness, which in this 
case were almost fatherly; but touched, in my mind, with sadness. 
It was not merely the desolation of his surroundings, nor yet his 
solitude, that made the old friar seem to me so pathetic. It was the 
sense, rather, that this desolation and solitude were somehow sym- 
bolic of the new world’s attitude towards the Franciscan spirit, 
which it needs so sorely, and for which it seems to have so little 
place. 

But the traveler has other memories happier than these. He 
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remembers the sense of awe that fell upon him as he realized the 
associations of some famous or holy place. One summer day at 
Greccio I was sitting in the wood below the convent. The air 
was fresh and sweet with mint. There was no sound but the distant 
bells of cattle and the voices of their little guides. The ancient 
oaks drooped their great arms almost to the ground. Above me 
the white convent clung to the dark, wooded mountainside like 
some fungal growth, and on a distant height, above the hamlet of 
Greccio, I could see the little chapel that was St. Francis’ first abode 
in this region. And suddenly I realized that it was this wood that 
was all alight with torches and all alive with voices on that Christ- 
mas Eve in 1223, when St. Francis held the Divine Child in his 
arms, and murmured His name so lovingly that the syllables of it, 
says the legend, were like the droppings of the honeycomb. 

Such recollections throng upon one at almost all of these 
“places,” and are a part of their peculiar charm. Assisi and La 
Verna are well-nigh oppressive with them. But they have other 
associations, too—associations with which the traveler, himself, 
has enriched them, and which are henceforth a part of the spell 
which, even in memory, they lay upon him. I remember, for in- 
stance, a Mass which I heard one St. Francis’ Day at San Damiano. 
It was early in the morning, and the little church was dim save 
for the soft light of the candles. There was no beauty anywhere. 
On the altar were common vases of ordinary flowers—in addition, 
of course, to the inevitable artificial ones—zinnias, wild and cul- 
tivated, asters, and late roses. The friars and novices sang noisily 
and out of tune; but the Mass was perfect. I thought of the 
inscription above their choir stalls—Non vox sed votum, non clamor 
sed amor; but here, I knew, were both. And, after the Mass, what 
peace in the quiet, dingy church! Beside me was the window into 
which the young man, Francis, threw his money, “ valuing it no 
more than dust.” Behind the altar was the base upon which the 
crucifix once stood that gave him his mission, and near it the window 
where St. Clare and the Poor Ladies took farewell of him when he 
paid them his last visit. 

Within a few steps of where I was sitting were three tiny 
rooms, bare and plain to the sight, but how beautiful with mem- 
ories! One was the sacristy, built upon the spot where St. Clare 
prepared a hut for St. Francis when he was unable to see the light 
of day, and where, like the ‘blind Milton, he sang a hymn to the 
sun. A second was St. Clare’s own choir, with its ancient stalls, 
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at which she and the holy women who surrounded her recited their 
Office. And the third covers the spot where many of those holy 
women lie buried—Ortolana, her mother; Agnes and Beatrice, her 
sisters; Pacifica, her aunt; Amata, her niece; and all those other 
“virgins of the enclosed garden” whose very names are lovely: 
Illuminata and Mansueta, Benvenuta, Bennata and Consolata, 
Benedetta and Felicita. The place was full of presences of the 
distant and the dead but ever-living Saints of God, presences as 
real, as truly alive, as the flesh and blood friars who have taken 
their places. 

Indeed, it is this twofold habitation that gives to San Damiano, 
as to all places that have a history, its profound appeal. The 
devotion, the goodness, the kindness, the genuine Franciscanism 
of its present inhabitants interpret and make credible the life of 
those departed ones, and that, in turn, gives depth and meaning 
to the life of to-day. Neither can do without the other. Without 
its background, the Franciscan life of the present day would still, 
indeed, be useful and beautiful, but it would lack the poetry that 
gives it a place apart among the religious associations of the world. 
On the other hand, without its modern sequel, the story of St. 
Francis and St. Clare would be only a lovely myth, a golden legend, 
of little or no practical account to the world of to-day, though of 
perpetual interest and value to the soul of man. It is a mistake 
into which many a student of things Franciscan, especially if he be 
not a Catholic, too easily falls, to regard the friars of the present 
as merely the custodians of a great tradition. They are its custo- 
dians, its sufficient custodians, but they are more than this; they 
are its continuators and its embodiment. 

I sat one afternoon in the twilight of the little chapel of 
the Transitus at the Porziuncola, the face of Della Robbia’s St. 
Francis looking down upon me dimly from the shrine, the faces 
of the first companions glimmering from the walls in the faint 
light of the lamps; and I asked myself, not for the first time, 
“‘ What is the secret of the power of this place upon the imagina- 
tion and the heart?” It is not splendid, and no miracles have been 
performed here—none but the well-nigh unique miracle, the close 
of a perfectly holy life; none but the perpetual miracle, the re- 
newal of man’s courage and hope and joy by contact with such a 
life. One thinks with wonder of his tortured body and the life- 
long triumph of the spirit over it, culminating here in the Voce 
clamavi. It is St. Bonaventure who says: “ Neque enim languor 
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vel desidia locum habet ubi amoris stimulus semper ad majora 
perurget.” 

The living presence of St. Francis is so vividly felt here that 
it is impossible not to invoke him and to examine oneself in his 
presence. What, for example, would he think of us and of our 
world, if he should return to it? At first thought, it seems easy 
to say. Surely a spirit so devout, so obedient, so humble, so free 
from self-interest, would hold us and our ways in abhorrence. But 
the Saints, like all the great, have the quality of unexpectedness, as 
well as the all-encompassing charity which is one of the notes of 
their sanctity, one of the marks of their relationship to the God 
of the just and the unjust. And probably St. Francis would not 
think of us so badly, or at least so hopelessly, as we sometimes think 
of ourselves. Certainly the modern world looks with scant tolera- 
tion upon the virtues that he exemplified, and practises them little, 
or not at all. No one would assert that devoutness, humility, 
obedience and self-abnegation were notes of our day. Only in 
our growing sense of human brotherhood, and in our sense of 
responsibility for the poor and the helpless, can we be said to come 
near him in spirit. Nevertheless, our generation admires and loves 
him, traces footsteps and treasures his words, as few generations 
since his own have done. And it may well be that to have loved 
the places that he loved and to have recognized and venerated his 
likeness in his sons will avail us somewhat, not only in the 
final accounting, but also in our task of fashioning that new world 
which, slowly and with infinite travail, we are building out of the 
ruins of his. 
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OUR FAR EAST COLONIAL EMPIRE.’ 


BY BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


fSeaasea | EAN WORCESTER, who did yeoman work for 
ee Ny twelve years in the Far East building up our colonial 
Ck a empire, has just written two most absorbing volumes 
ANCE 2) on the history and progress of the Philippines since 
CS the first days of the American occupation. He writes 
primarily to prove to the people of the United States that the Fili- 
pinos are utterly unfit for independence at the present moment, and 
that for us to withdraw from the islands before their inhabitants 
have proved their ability to manage their own affairs, would be on 
our part a betrayal of atrust. In his opening chapter, he complains 
bitterly of “the preponderance of false and misleading statements 
about conditions in the Philippines,” and ascribes it to either ignor- 
ance or malice. 

Dean Worcester takes particular pains to point out the many 
misstatements in Judge Blount’s The American Occupation of the 
Philippines, 1898-1912. He is able to demonstrate the utter in- 
accuracy of this work by quoting frequently from the captured In- 
surgent records, which have been translated and compiled by Major 
J. R. M. Taylor. 

It has often been stated by Aguinaldo, the Insurgent leaders, 
Judge Blount and others, that certain American Consuls—Pratt 
of Singapore, Wildman of Hongkong, and Williams of Manila— 
and naval officers like Admiral Dewey promised the Filipinos 
their independence would be recognized by the United States. 
Some have even asserted that the codperation of the Insurgents 
in the military operations against Manila were sought for and se- 
cured; that the Insurgents were at least de facto allies of the 
United States, and that they were in the end shamelessly betrayed 
and wantonly attacked. 

Dean Worcester proves to the hilt the falsity of these serious 
charges against the honor of the United States, and by documentary 
evidence allows the reader to judge for himself. Mr. E. P. Pratt, 
our Consul-General at Singapore, was, or professed to be, in hearty 
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sympathy with the Filipino leaders in their desire for independence, 
but in his dealings with them he was most anxious not to compro- 
mise his government. We have his word against Aguinaldo’s in 
a statement made July 28, 1898: “I declined even to discuss with 
General Aguinaldo the question of the future policy of the United 
States with regard to the Philippines; I held out no hopes to him 
of any kind, committed the government in no way whatever, and 
in the course of our confidences, never acted upon the assumption 
that the government would codperate with him—General Aguinaldo 
—for the furtherance of any plans of his own,” etc. 

We know, as a matter of fact, that soon after the meeting 
of Aguinaldo and Pratt at Singapore, the former left for Hongkong 
to attend a meeting of the Junta (May 4, 1898). We have the 
minutes of this meeting, and they make no mention whatever of 
any promise of independence. Sandico, an influential Tagalog 
leader, urged his confréres at this same meeting to consult with 
Admiral Dewey at Manila about “the intentions of the United 
States.” This does not look as if any promise of independence 
had been made. 

Admiral Dewey gave the lie direct to Aguinaldo in his testi- 
mony :? 

The Chairman: There was no recognition of the republic? 

Admiral Dewey: Never. I did not think I had any authority 
to do it, and it never occurred to me to do it. There was a 
sort of reign of terror; there was no government. These 
people had got power for the first time in their lives, and they 
were riding rough-shod over the community. The acts of 
cruelty which were brought to my notice were hardly credible. 


Consul Wildman of Hongkong and Consul Williams of Manila 
both asserted that they made no promise of independence, and that 
they were kept in ignorance of the fact that it was even desired up to 
the last possible moment. Indeed, at the outset Aguinaldo in all 
his proclamations, which were likely to be read by Americans, care- 
fully refrained from making any statement to that effect. It was 
only as his army increased in size, and he felt able to declare hos- 
tilities, that he put forth the claim that the Americans had promised 
him independence, and had proved false to their plighted word. 

Judge Blount in his book declares that the Insurgents not only 
defeated the Spaniards without our assistance, but defeated them so 
thoroughly that Spanish sovereignty had practically disappeared 
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from the islands at the time Manila surrendered. This was not the 
opinion of the Filipino leaders themselves, as we learn from the 
letters and dispatches of Regidor, Agoncillo, Apacible, and Agui- 
naldo. Early in September, 1898, they had all become convinced 
that the assistance of the United States was necessary, if they hoped 
to destroy all vestige of Spanish sovereignty. 

The Insurgent force never cooperated with that of the United 
States. The two had a common enemy, and that was practically 
all that they did have in common. Each proceeded against that 
enemy in its own way. Each ignored requests of the other relative 
to the manner in which it should proceed. The documents cap- 
tured by our troops prove beyond a shadow of a doubt that the 
Filipino leaders intended to use us in their fight against Spain, 
and then to fall upon us if we did not leave them to their own 
devices once the victory had been won. Some of the most in- 
fluential and most patriotic Filipinos favored either annexation to 
the United States or a protectorate, but neither of these plans fell 
in with the views of the ambitious Aguinaldo and his conceited 
followers. 

Aguinaldo had succeeded in defeating the Spanish garrisons 
of the provinces, and had been able to equip a force that surrounded 
Manila, but he was absolutely powerless to capture the city by as- 
sault. While he did not oppose the landing of the American 
troops, he was not at all friendly, affording the necessary trans- 
portation requested by General Anderson only after a three weeks 
delay, and a threat of seizure if he failed to comply. The In- 
surgents twice informed the Spaniards in advance of the projected 
American attacks, and secretly treated with the Spaniards in order 
to secure the surrender of the city for themselves, utterly regardless 
of their so-called “allies.” Even after the Spaniards had agreed 
upon the surrender to the United States troops, the Filipinos en- 
deavored to push home an attack, and fired on some Spanish sol- 
diers under a flag of truce. They at once demanded a share in the 
“war booty,” looted the parts of the city which they occupied, 
and only retired from their positions when warned by General Otis 
that they would be driven out if they did not go at once. Letter 
after letter of the Insurgent leaders prove that they were most 
anxious to capture Manila for themselves, because of the prestige 
which such a capture would give them in the eyes of the world. 

Admiral Dewey and General Merritt had no option with regard 
to the request of the Filipinos for a joint occupation of the city of 
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Manila. For ina telegram dated August 17th, the President of the 
United States had ordered: 


That there must be no joint occupation with the Insurgents. 
The United States in the possession of Manila city, Manila bay, 
and harbor, must preserve the peace and protect persons and 
property within the territory occupied by their military and 
naval forces. The Insurgents and all others must recognize 
the military occupation and authority of the United States, and 
the cessation of hostilities proclaimed by the President. Use 
whatever means in your judgment are necessary to this end. 


The temporary government established by Aguinaldo was in 
no sense a republic, or, as Judge Blount calls it, “a wonderfully 
complete going-concern throughout the Philippine archipelago be- 
fore the Treaty of Paris was signed.” On the contrary, it was a 
military oligarchy imposed upon the people without their consent 
by armed force, and maintained by the free use of murder as a 
governmental agency. The chapters on Insurgent Rule in the Caga- 
yan Valley, in the Visayas, and elsewhere is a continued tale of mur- 
der, torture, rape, thievery, and injustice of every sort. The Insur- 
gents’ treatment of the Friars alone would mark them out as Malay 
savages, unworthy of the sympathy of any intelligent, civilized man. 
Leaders like Villa and Leyba delighted in subjecting these priests to 

every indignity. They were tortured, whipped, beaten, not “as a 
result of ages of tyranny,” as men of Judge Blount’s stamp have 
suggested, but, as our author honestly states, “out of insensate 
greed of gold, and damnable viciousness.” He adds: “ The tor- 
mentors were men of distant provinces, with no possible personal 
grievances against the priests whom they martyrized.” 

A great deal has been written about the cruelty of American 
soldiers in the last or guerrilla stage of the war. Dean Worcester 
does not deny that there were some individual acts of cruelty, but 
he does deny that they were carried on to any great degree. 

The members of the first Philippine Commission were Colonel 
Charles Denby, President J. G. Schurman, J. R. MacArthur, Ad- 

. miral George Dewey, General E. S. Otis, and Dean Worcester. 
Their first meeting was in Washington, January 18, 1899, the 
President directing them “to aid in the most humane, pacific, and 
effective extension of authority throughout these islands, and to se- 
cure, with the least possible delay, the benefits of a wise and gen- 
erous protection of life and property to the inhabitants.” They 
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were to proceed to Manila as soon as possible, announce by public 
proclamation the mission intrusted to them, namely, of alleviating 
the burden of taxation, establishing industrial and commercial pros- 
perity, and providing for the safety of persons and property. With- 
out interfering with the military authorities, the Commission was 
to make a full report to the Department of State concerning the im- 
provements in the public order that it considered necessary, v. g., 
in regard to the forms of local government, the administration of 
justice, the collection of customs and other taxes, the means of 
transportation, the need of public improvements, etc. 

Judge Blount has stated that the Commission was sent to the 
islands to help General Otis conduct the war. Asa matter of fact, 
there was no war at the time it was sent, and its instructions were 
most explicit against interfering with the military government 
or its officers. As Dean Worcester says: “ We were sent to deliver 
a message of good will, to investigate, and to recommend, and 
there our powers ended.” Mr. Schurman and our author only 
learned of the outbreak of hostilities on reaching Yokohama, Jan- 
uary 31, 1899. 

The Commissioners spent one year—until March, 1900—in- 
vestigating conditions in the islands, conferring with Filipinos from 
various parts of the archipelago, and many of the foreign residents. 
Among the witnesses examined were farmers, bankers, brokers, 
merchants, lawyers, physicians, railroad men, ship owners, educa- 
tors, and public officials. They were most careful not to interfere 
in the slightest degree with the conduct of the war, and they never 
conferred with the Insurgent leaders save with the previous knowl- 
edge and approval of General Otis. 

Dean Worcester has high words of praise for all his fellow- 
workers, with the exception of President Schurman of Cornell, 
whom he calls a man of very variable opinions. Mr. Schurman 
seemed to delight in working independently of his confréres, which 
was not at all honorable, and his viewpoint changed with every new 
witness that he interrogated. He differed from the other members 
of the Commission in his report to Washington, and asserted that if 
his policy were adopted, he and General Aguinaldo would settle 
things without the assistance of the others, or that he would resign. 
His policy was not adopted, but he did not resign, though he re- 
turned soon after to the United States. 

The report of the first Philippine Commission stated, No- 
vember 2, 1900, with regard to our duty towards the islands. 
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Should our power by any fatality be withdrawn, the Com- 
mission believes that the government of the Philippines would 
speedily lapse into anarchy, which would excuse, if it did not 
necessitate, the intervention of other powers and the eventual 
division of the islands among them. Only through American oc- 
cupation is the idea of a free, self-governing and united Philip- 
pine commonwealth at all conceivable. And the indispensable 
need from the Filipino point of view of maintaining American 
sovereignty over the archipelago is recognized by all intelligent 
Filipinos, and even by those Insurgents who desire an Amer- 
ican protectorate. The latter, it is true, would take the reve- 
nues, and leave us the responsibilities. Nevertheless, they 
recognize the indubitable fact that the Filipinos cannot stand 
alone. Thus the welfare of the Filipinos coincides with the 
dictates of national honor in forbidding our abandonment of 
the archipelago. 

On March 16, 1900, a second Commission was appointed to 
establish civil government in the islands. Its members were: W. 
H. Taft, of Ohio; L. E. Wright, of Tennessee; H. C. Ide, of Ver- 
mont; B. Moses, of California, and the author, who was the only 
member of the first Commission reappointed. They had an arduous 
task before them, for it was hard to arrange for the gradual trans- 
fer of control from military to civil authority. 

On September 1st, the Commission assumed the legislative 
power, their first official act being to appropriate $2,000,000.00 
Mexican for the construction and repair of highways and bridges. 
In the first year it passed four hundred and forty-nine acts, which 
created the administrative bureaus of a well-organized government, 
established civil rule in many provinces and towns, provided for 
the necessary expenses of government, organized the law courts 
and reformed the judiciary, established a local police force, im- 
proved sanitary conditions, provided educational facilities, etc. 

At the outset no laws were passed until they had been published 
in the public press, or until they had passed a second reading, in 
order that the public might have ample opportunity of suggesting 
objections or amendments to the bills. Before enacting them, they 
were always submitted to the military governor for his considera- 
tion and comment. The Commission invariably sought the opinions 
of the military authorities as to the fitness of the provinces for civil 
rule, and never established it without their approval. In point of 
fact the military authorities recommended the establishment of 
civil government in three provinces rather prematurely, with the 
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result that the soldiers were obliged a second time to assume entire 
control. 

The first provincial officers were necessarily appointed and not 
elected. The Commission was helped greatly by the Federal Party, 
which was formed by the best and most influential Filipinos, Decem- 
ber 23, 1900, to aid in the establishment of peace and order. Its 
members succeeded in persuading many Insurgent leaders to lay 
down their arms, and were able to convince many of the people of 
the good will and honesty of the American government. Many of 
them were at once sentenced to death by Aguinaldo, and numbers 
of them were assassinated, but they continued undaunted to render 
invaluable services to the new government. 

By September 1, 1901, a complete central government was es- 
tablished. Wright became Secretary of Commerce and Police; Ide, 
Secretary of Finance and Justice; Moses, Secretary of Public In- 
struction, and Worcester, Secretary of the Interior. Three Fili- 
pinos, Legarda, Luzuriaga and de Tavera, were added to the Com- 
mission. Before the Commission ceased to be the legislative body 
of the islands, it passed some eight hundred acts, the working out of 
which Dean Worcester discusses in separate chapters. 

Dean Worcester has hearty words of praise for all our Gov- 
ernors in the Philippines—Taft, Wright, Ide, Smith, and Forbes. 
The present Governor-General, Harrison, is the first official who has 
entered upon his duties without previous experience in the country 
which he is to govern, and according to our author, “ he has as yet 
displayed little inclination to profit by the experience of either Fili- 
pino or American administrative insular officials of high rank.” 

At the present moment the Philippines have two delegates— 
both Filipinos—to the Congress of the United States, appointed by 
the Legislature in accordance with the provision of section eight 
of the Act of Congress, July 1, 1902. The officials of the islands, 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, are a Gov- 
ernor-General, and Secretaries of the Interior, of Finance and 
Justice, of Commerce and Police, and of Public Instruction. The 
only Filipino secretary is the Secretary of Finance and Justice. 

The Legislature is composed of two houses, the Philippine 
Commission and the Philippine Assembly. The Commission is 
composed of nine members; five are the Governor-General and the 
four Secretaries of departments ex officio, and four are appointed by 
the President subject to the confirmation by the Senate. Four of 
the members are Filipinos and five are Americans. 
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The Philippine Assembly: is composed of eighty-one elected 
members, all of whom are Filipinos. They represent thirty-four 
of the thirty-nine provinces into which the archipelago is divided. 
The two houses of the Legislature have equal powers. Neither has 
any special privilege in the matter of initiating legislation, and 
affirmative action by both is required in order to pass it. The Phil- 
ippine Commission has full control of the Moro Province, the 
Mountain Province, and the Provinces of Neuva Vizcaya and Agu- 
san, all of which are largely composed of Moros and other non- 
Christian tribes. 

The regularly organized provinces have a governor who is 
elected; a treasurer appointed by the Governor-General with the 
approval of the Commission, and a third member who is elected— 
these three constituting a provincial board. The vast majority of 
the elective officers are Filipinos, and ten of the appointive officers 
also, the policy being to appoint as many Filipinos as possible. 

The municipalities of the provinces elect their own officers, and 
as a rule control their own affairs. The provincial treasurers 
supervise the municipal expenditures, and the Governor-Gen- 
eral may remove municipal officers for misconduct. Three 
of the Justices of the Supreme Court are Filipinos, including 
the Chief Justice; nearly half of the judges of the courts of first 
instance are Filipinos, and practically all the justices of the peace. 
At the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1913, seventy-one per cent 
of the employees in the classified civil service were Filipinos. Be- 
fore we took charge of the islands, the Filipinos were utterly 
ignored as far as the government of their own country was con- 
cerned. 

Dean Worcester tells us that. when the first Philippine Com- 
mission left Washington, the President assured it that no political 
appointees should be forced upon them. Soon after arriving at 
Manila, Mr. Taft drafted a civil service act, which did a great deal 
to secure honest and efficient work in the several departments of 
the government service. It at first applied to comparatively few 
positions, but was gradually extended to include the treasurers of all 
municipalities, and to nearly all positions, including teachers, in the 
executive and judicial branches of the central government, the pro- 
vincial governments, and the cities of Manila and Baguié. None 
of the States of the Union has such a widely extended classification 
of its civil service. Neither the Governor-General nor the Bureau 
of Civil Service has the right to transfer any position from the 
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classified to the unclassified service, or exempt from examination 
any position in the classified service. This is different from the 
United States law, which allows such interference by the President 
and by the Governors of the various States, generally in the line 
of reward for political services. In the early days there were 
naturally few Filipino candidates with the necessary educational 
qualifications. During the last two years—1911-1913—eighty-nine 
per cent of the persons appointed have been Filipinos, including the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

The establishment and maintenance of order in the islands have 
been in great part due to the efficiency and bravery of the Philippine 
constabulary, recruited from among the Filipinos, and officered 
by both Americans and Filipinos. For twelve years they have 
fought the head-hunters of the Mountain Province; the Mohamme- 
dan Moros of Mindanao, Jold, and Palawan; the bloody pulajanes 
of Samar and Peyte; the wily tulisanes of Luzon, all of whom were 
utterly unrestrained by the ordinary rules of civilized warfare. 
The Filipino makes the best man for police duty, because he knows 
the local topography and the native dialects. He can get along on 
$363.50 a year compared to the American soldier’s $1,400.00; he 
is familiar with the characteristics of his own people; he is better 
able to live off the country and keep well, despite the greatest hard- 
ships and long-continued privations. 

In the administration of justice, there have been many reforms. 
They have resulted in simplifying organization, in decreasing the 
possibility of corruption and partiality, and in diminishing the 
cost and time of litigation. In an appendix the author describes 
fully the past and present organization of the courts, the subject 
being rightly deemed too technical for the text. 

At the time of the American occupation, the city of Manila 
and many towns of the provinces were veritable pestholes of disease. 
Malaria, cholera, smallpox, tuberculosis, beri-beri, etc., were fright- 
fully common. The water supply was most impure, the hospital 
facilities most inadequate, an adequate sewer system was unknown 
cemeteries were frequently built near the local supplies of drinking 
water, and the ordinary laws of sanitation either unknown or ig- 
nored. The Health Bureau has accomplished wonders in the last 
few years. It has installed a modern sewer system costing $2,000,- 
000.00; successfully fought a number of severe epidemics of cholera 
and smallpox; found a specific for “ yaws;” established a number 
of excellent hospitals; supplied the people with comparatively pure 
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drinking water; insisted upon an effective quarantine, and taken 
particular care of the insane and the lepers. 

About 530,000 children are being educated in the public schools 
to-day, compared with the 177,000 of the Spanish régime. As a 
rule Filipino teachers are employed in the lower grades, while 
Americans take charge of the higher instruction. In July, 1913, 
there were about 8,500 Filipino teachers in the schools. Girls are 
being taught to cook, sew, embroider, and make lace. Boys and 
girls are taught gardening, and boys are instructed in wood working, 
iron working, and other trades. There are a number of provincial 
high schools, the Manila Normal School and the University of the 
Philippines for higher academic work, and the Manila Schools of 
Commerce and of Arts and Trades for advanced work on industrial 
and commercial lines. As a result of this educational system, Eng- 
lish is now far more widely spoken in the islands than Spanish ever 
was, but whether the result will be beneficial from the religious 
standpoint is doubtful. 

Some of the most interesting chapters of Dean Worcester’s 
volumes are those which deal with the exploration of non-Christian 
territory, and the government of the non-Christian tribes. When 
civil government was first established, he was put in executive 
control of matters pertaining to the non-Christian tribes, and this 
necessitated on his part many a journey through their territory. 
These trips were full of wild adventures, owing to the hostility of 
the natives, the difficulty of traveling through unbroken forests and 
over rapids with poorly constructed rafts, and the lack of food. 
Many of the native tribes were tinally won over by the judicious 
distributing of colored beads—“ the grapevine telegraph ’—the 
holding of fiestas or cafiaos, at which the kindly intentions of the 
American government were set forth to the assembled natives, by 
paying them for the making of trails, and by settling their feuds. 
As a result to-day, the Benguet Igorots have been encouraged to 
increase their agricultural holdings and to market their products; 
the Ifugaos have stopped their head-hunting, and have become loyal 
and obedient soldiers of Uncle Sam; the Bontoc Igorots have built 
numerous trails which have opened up their country to civilization; 
the nomadic Ilongots are sending some of their children to school; 
the Bukidnon people have been saved from being robbed of their 
crops of hemp, coffee, and cacao. The Moros, with their fanatical 
beliefs and prejudices, have ever been the greatest problem in the 


islands. They can only be controlled by a heavy hand, and it is a big 
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mistake to suppose—our author says—“ that they can be subdued 
and made into decent citizens by throwing kisses at them.” He 
thinks it a good move that lately nearly all the army officers in the 
Moro Province have been superseded by civilians, chiefly because 
continuity of policy is absolutely essential to success. 

Dean Worcester asserts categorically the existence of slavery 
and peonage in the Philippines to-day. He writes over fifty pages 
to prove his contention, which has been denied by Sefior Quezon, 
Resident Delegate from the Philippines to Congress, in a recent 
copy of the New York Evening Post. Conditions in the Moro 
Province are thus set forth by General Davis in a report, written 
August 25, 1902. He says: 


With a people who have no conception of government that 
is not arbitrary and absolute; who hold human life as no more 
sacred than the life of an animal; who have become accustomed 
to acts of violence; who are constrained by fear from continu- 
ing the practice of piracy; who still carry on the slave trade; 
who habitually raid the homes of mountain natives and enslave 
them ; who habitually make slaves of their captives in war, even 
when of their own race; who not uncommonly make delivery of 
their own kindred as slaves in satisfaction of a debt, for liquida- 
tion of which they have not the ready money; who habitually 
observe the precepts of the Koran, which declares that female 
slaves must submit to their masters—it is useless to discuss a 
plan of government that is not based on physical force, might 
and power. 


On April 28, 1903, the senior inspector of constabulary in 
Isabela, Mr. Sorenson, wired his chief at Manila: ‘“ In this province 
a common practice is to own slaves. These are bought by proprie- 
tarios from Igorots and Calingas, who steal same in distant places 
from other tribes. Young boys and girls are bought at about one 
hundred pesos, men—thirty years old—and old women cheaper.” 

Dean Worcester drew up a report at the request of the Gov- 
ernor-General regarding this matter, which was printed July 149, 
1913. In this document he gave specific cases of chattel slavery in 
the Provinces of Nueva Vizcaya, Isabela, Tarlac, Zambales, Pam- 
panga, Batangas, Palawan, Agusan, Ambos Camarines, the Moro 
Province, the Mountain Province, and even in Manila itself. He 
described fully the conditions under which the various peoples of 
the islands were hought, sold, and held as chattel slaves. As early 
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as 1909 he had sent to Washington a report on the matter, but 
when Senator Borah of Idaho, on May 1, 1913, had a resolution 
passed asking the Secretary of War to send to the Senate all the 
facts he had in his possession bearing on this slavery charge, the 
Secretary of War answered that his Department had no knowledge 
of the matter. “Secretary Garrison was most likely,” adds Dean 
Worcester, “deceived by some subordinate,” for the report of 
1909 should certainly have been on file in the War Office. 

In a chapter on the Philippine Assembly, our author endeavors 
to prove its irresponsibility, and its unfitness to deal with great 
questions which vitally affect the common people. In the first place 
it tabled four anti-slavery acts passed by the Commission at suc- 
cessive legislative sessions. He calls attention to the fact that 
three hundred and twelve acts passed by the Assembly have been 
disapproved by the Commission, and one hundred and seven acts 
passed by the Commission have been disapproved by the Assembly. 
By a careful study of these two groups of acts, he believes he has 
conclusively proved that the Philippine Assembly has come at least 
ten years too soon. As samples of vicious, unintelligent, and un- 
just legislation he calls attention to a number of bills brought for- 
ward to abolish or reduce existing taxes; to encourage gambling ; 
to do away with provincial boards of health and the Bureau of Civil 
Service; to prohibit the employment of foreigners as engineers of 
vessels; to exempt valuable land from taxation; to foster libel; 
to urge compulsory school attendance; to authorize the use of fire- 
arms; to make Spanish the official language of the courts. 
In all he discusses the demerits of thirty-five different bills, claiming 
that in opposing them the Commission has prevented the enactment 
of a great deal of vicious legislation. He argues that the late policy 
of giving the Filipinos a majority in this body, has done away with 
a most important safeguard. In many towns the elections have 
given rise to serious feuds, which have greatly hindered their pre- 
vious rapid social and material progress, and in a number of in- 
stances of protested elections the Assembly has seen fit to admit a 
number of very disreputable characters. 

The land question is an acute problem in the Philippines as 
elsewhere. The great majority of the small landholders have no 
itles; there are enormous tracts of unoccupied and uncultivated 
fand, so that the country is unable to feed eight millions of people, 
whereas it could readily take care of eighty millions. The Public 
Land Act of the Philippine Commission allows any citizen over 
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twenty-one to acquire a forty-acre homestead by five years of 
cultivation, two years of occupancy, and the payment of ten dollars. 
Only 19,313 homestead applications have been received so far, and 
4,811 of these had to be rejected, because of some legal defect. 
The people have generally failed to take advantage of the law either 
through ignorance, or the opposition of the rich and influential 
Filipinos. 


The cacique [says our author] does not wish his laborers 
to acquire land in their own right, for he knows well enough 
that if they did so, they would become self-supporting, and it 
would cease to be possible for him to hold them as peons, as 
is commonly done at present. Serious obstacles are therefore 
thrown in the way of poor people who desire to become owners 
of land, and if this does not suffice, active opposition is often 
made by municipal officers or other influential Filipinos, who 
claim as their private property land which poor men are trying 
to get. 


It is very doubtful whether the existing legislative restrictions 
regarding the sale of land are beneficial. Two classes of men 
are responsible for them; good men who feared the monopolization 
of agricultural lands and the evils of absentee ownership, and cor- 
rupt politicians who represented the sugar interests of the United 
States. They were anxious to keep out Philippine sugar at all costs. 
They knew that if they could prevent the acquiring of sugar estates 
of any considerable size, they would easily prevent the production 
of sugar on any great scale. 

Perhaps no country in the world has a greater variety of beau- 
tiful and serviceable woods in its magnificent forests. The total 
number of tree species thus far discovered is about 2,500. The 
Bureau of Forestry is exploring the forests, ascertaining the com- 
mercially valuable trees, and collecting information for men de- 
sirous of engaging in the lumber industry. The public forests are 
not sold, but are developed under a license system. The opening 
up of large timber tracts by modern logging methods has meant 
additional employment for well-paid labor, decrease in lumber 
imports, and the ultimate development of a lucrative export trade. 
As a general rule the Filipinos are totally indifferent, both to the 
conservation and the development of their forests. 

The improvement in means of communication—the mail serv- 
ice, the telegraph service, steamship routes, railroads, and high- 
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ways—has been revolutionary. In the first days of the American 
occupation there were long delays in receiving letters, and often 
one was lucky to receive them at all. There was little respect, too, 
for the privacy of letters. Nearly all the old telegraph lines 
were destroyed during the revolution which began in 1896, so that 
the 4,781 miles of land line and the 1,362 miles of marine cable 
are new. ‘The coast guard vessels placed on regular commercial 
routes by Mr. Forbes, when Secretary of Commerce, promptly led 
to increased production and trade, and greater prosperity through- 
out the islands. 

The railroad mileage has been increased from one hundred and 
twenty-two miles in 1907 to six hundred and eleven miles in 1913, 
while the earning in management from $25,823.00 to $2,304,436.00. 
The total value of American work on the highways up to June 30, 
I91I, was $6,100,000.00 The construction of hundreds of good 
roadways—at about $8,250.00 a mile—has revolutionized travel, 
and reduced greatly the cost of transporting farm products to the 
markets. Many of the roads were so bad in the old days that 
wheeled vehicles could not be used even during the dry season, and 
cangas or bamboo sledges were used instead, to the utter destroying 
of the roads. Frequently the Filipino swam across the unbridged 
streams on his carabao, and waiting patiently for the dry season 
to transport his products. 

There has been a very rapid increase in the trade between the 
Philippines and the United States. In 1912 the islands imported 
$20,770,536.00 worth of merchandise from the United States to 
offset the $21,619,686.00 worth shipped to that country. If the 
commercial possibilities of the islands are developed in the next 
few years, there is no reason why the Philippines should not pro- 
duce the tropical products that we are at present buying from 
South America, Japan, China, and Egypt. Manufacturing is still 
in its infancy, but with plenty of good labor, cheap power, and 
abundant raw materials at hand, its future should be ‘certain. 

Dean Worcester has written a strong thesis against Philippine 
independence. We think he has proved it conclusively, although 
in certain instances his political prejudices may have carried him 
too far. He says very little about the influence of the Catholic 
Church at the present day, although he has words of praise for the 
Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Harty, and the Jesuit Fathers of 
Manila. 

He praises the people in general for “their dignity of bear- 
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ing; their sobriety; their genuine hospitality; their kindness to the 
old and the feeble; their love of their children, and eagerness to 
obtain for them educational advantages which they themselves 
have been denied; their fondness for music; their patience in 
the face of adversity, and the respect which they show for authority 
so long as their passions are not played upon, or their prejudices 
aroused by the unscrupulous. These are admirable characteristics, 
and afford a good foundation on which to build.” The Tagalogs, 
he tells us, tend to become the dominating Filipino people of the 
islands, and practically rule all the other peoples except the Ilocanos, 
who are well able to hold their own. The Cagayans are as a rule 
notoriously lazy and stupid; the Visayans comparatively docile and 
law-abiding; the Bicots energetic and capable. These several peo- 
ples are kept apart by the language difficulty, for there are more 
quite sharply distinct dialects than there are peoples. Spanish 
never became common; it was spoken only by the educated few. 
Another great barrier between the various peoples is the legacy of 
prejudice and hatred, handed down from the days when they were 
tribally distinct and actively hostile, and accentuated by the well- 
marked tendency of the Tagalogs and Ilocanos to dominate the 
others. A united Filipino people is at the present day a myth, 
whatever the future may bring forth. It is important also to re- 
member that very few of the present political leaders have pure 
Malay blood. Most of them have a great admixture of Spanish, 
Chinese or other European blood. There is a fairly strong hos- 
tility to-day between this mestizo class and the great bulk of the 
Filipino people, a fact which makes independence impossible, and 
an oligarchical rule the only thing now feasible. Dean Worcester 
concludes: “ Philippine independence is not a present possibility, 
nor will it be possible for at least two generations. Indeed, if by 
the end of a century, we have welded into a people the descendants 
of the composite and complex group of human beings who to-day 
inhabit the islands, we shall have no cause to feel ashamed of our 
success.” 
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BY HELENA CONCANNON. 
I. 


ase | the door of Master Raynal’s wattled hut (that stood, 
Ny] between two May trees, in a circle of sloping meadow 
bounded by the summer woods) Sir John Chadfield 
sat one evening in company with Master Richard 
Raynal himself. The little hut of Master Richard 
held but one stool, and, as it was fitting, Sir John, that excellent 
parochus, now sat upon it, the while his host sat on the ground at 
his feet “ with his hands clasped about his knee, and his bare feet 
drawn beneath him.” While they sat and talked, Sir John gazed 
across the honeyed bean garden before the hut, and the meadow that 
was aflame with yellow flowers, and down the path where “ Master 
Richard walked with God,” and to the brook, that ran, noisy and 
shallow, over stones, beneath the hazels, and to the pigeons homing 
above the woods. But he was thinking of the boy at his feet: “ His 
hair was, as you know it, a straight, tawny nut-brown head of hair, 
that fell to his shoulders; and he had the cleanest line of face that 
ever I have seen.” 

For the last time Master Richard was having his joy in “his 
hidden little hut in the wilderness,” and for the last time (but one— 
at the end) the old priest, who loved the lad, was having his joy in 
his holy company. There was a knowledge in Master Raynal’s 
heart that “he must leave this place, and go to one whom he 
thought must be the King, with some message; but he did not know 
the message.” He was telling these things to his friend. 

After a little time, when the stars had risen, old Sir John stood 
under the lych gate of his own churchyard, and saw, as well as his 
tears would let him, the boy pass, beneath the starlight, along the 
white road. What was to be his message when he should come to 
the King? In truth, Master Richard knew it not himself: “ Our 
Lord will tell it me when I come hither,” he had said. 

But wise old Sir John, watching by the lych gate beneath the 
stars, knew that the message did not matter. What mattered was 
that along that road one was passing, for whom it was the beginning 
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of the “ Way of Union.” He had seen the lad during the four 
years he had lived in the little hut between the May trees, pass from 
the “-Purgative Way” to the “ Way of Illumination.” Now the 
gate to the “ Way of Union” was opened, and the brown-haired, 
gray-eyed lad had passed through. 

That was the comfort of living in the fifteenth century, and 
having read “the Victorines.” But, who was to comfort Jack 
Kirkby, young Squire of Berham, in Yorkshire, in the twentieth 
century, when he watched beneath the stars, while his friend, Frank 
Guiseley,? in his tramp’s clothes, and with a tramp’s red bundle 
in his hand, passed with his two disreputable tramp companions 
into the darkness? Frank, too, had a message, but Jack Kirkby 
found no comfort in his knowledge of it. (It was not to a 
king.) It was to the small “ suburban ” soul of a weak and foolish 
girl—the tramp’s “light o’ love.” His mission, which involved 
the renunciation of all the advantages of “ birth, money, education, 
gifts, position,” was “to get a thoroughly stupid girl away from 
a cad who was not her husband; and get her back to her own people 
again.”® There was no one to tell Jack Kirkby, when he saw his 
friend pass away with the Major and Gertie, between the dark 
hedges, that he was watching him take his first steps in the “ Way 
of Illumination.” Just as there was no one to tell him, when he sat 
for the last time in Frank’s ground floor room,* looking out upon the 
Great Court of Trinity College, Cambridge (after a pleasant tea, 
with buttered buns), that to-morrow his friend would enter upon the 
way familiar to the old mystics under the name of the “ Way of 
Purgation.” It would have been difficult even for people more 
familiar with the mystics than Jack Kirkby, to connect the figure 
that lolled in the window seat of this particular room, with the 
experiences recorded in those strange old writers. There sat Frank 
“ very pleasant to look upon.” 

But perhaps, when all was over, when Jack Kirkby stood by 
the bedside in the mean London lodging house® (looking down 
at the bandaged face on the pillow, and the poor bandaged hands 
on the coverlet), waiting for the end, much was revealed to him that 
was plain to old Sir John even before he stood by the great royal 
bed in the King’s Palace at Westminster, and looked at the band- 
aged head of his friend. What did it matter if the setting was 


*Richard Raynal, Solitary. *None Other Gods, part ii., chap. i. (5). 
*None Other Gods, part ii. chap. i. (3). 

*None Other Gods, part i., chap. i. (1). 

*None Other Gods, part iii., chap. viii. (5). 
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different? Here Frank Guiseley who had passed through his “Way 
of Purgation”’ that was instinct with sordidness, was nearing the 
end of the “ Way of Union” in the sordid East End lodging house, 
kicked to death by a ruffianly brute. Outside, in. the mean and 
hideous street, was the light of a winter’s morning. And there 
lay Richard Raynal, Solitary, on the King’s own bed, in the King’s 
own palace. The starlight came in through the open windows that 
were set wide to let his spirit forth. ‘Then the moon rose, and 
the light lay upon the floor at my side. Then a little after it was 
upon the fringes of the coverlet, and it crept up moment by mo- 
ment across the leopards and lilies that were broidered in gold and 
blue. At last it lay half across the bed, and I could see the King’s 
face very pale and melancholy upon the other side. And pres- 
ently it reached Master Richard’s hand and my own that lay to- 
gether, but my arm was so numbed that I could feel nothing in it; 
I could see only that his fingers were in mine. So the light crept 
' up his arm to the shoulder, and when it reached his face we saw 
that he was gone to his reward.”” A king’s bed, or a tramp’s—what 
did it matter? <A certain “ Door” had been set open a little, and 
there had streamed into the room, where Jack Kirkby watched by 
his friend (with his fingers on the bandaged hands), a light which 
revealed the tramp’s bed clothed with the dignity of an altar. 
It was the same light that lay on Richard Raynal’s deathbed, or the 
moonlight would have had no beauty for the eyes of Sir John Chad- 
field. 

What matters to all of us is that we find the key which unlocks 
the guarded door, so that the Light may follow our deathbeds 
too. “I cannot even tell myself what I saw there,” cried one® 
who watched and saw the Door open when the priest had fitted into 
it his sacramental key, “ except that it was not a bleak and empty 
room into which I looked. Death is not like that; it is sweet 
and friendly as a firelit hall into which men may see from the 
darkness outside.” 

“Love and death and pain are the bones on which life is 
modelled,” says our author in the Necromancers;’ and in the rich 
and varied life of which these novels are such a remarkable render- 
ing, death is certainly the solid substratum. Monsignor Benson 
defines his characters by their attitude towards it. What does John 
Bannister® make of it, when it suddenly reveals itself in the softly . 


*Papers of a Pariah: On Death. "Chapter i. 
®The Conventionalists. 
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cushioned life at Crowston, and takes away his heir? Nothing 
at all. He, the capable squire, the important country gentleman— 
justice of the peace, sportsman, and all the rest of it—is as helpless 
as a child before its bewildering mystery. What can he do to 
bring Theo—red-faced, square-toed, tweed-clad Theo, whose proper 
element is the smoking-room, and whose proper occupation is shoot- 
ing partridges on the Bovey Acres—into harmony with it? How 
can he, himself, be brought into harmony with it, when he shall lie 
waiting for it, in his great bed in the room upstairs—when he shall 
pass for the last time (in an oak coffin) through the Corinthian 
porch, and so across the park to the churchyard? As for that 
stout nobleman, Lord Brasted, “another veteran of the smoking- 
room,” what shall it avail him to know all that is to be known 
about motor cars, when the time shall come for him to make a 
nearer acquaintance with death than he has hitherto permitted 
himself? And Harold, that charming boy, whom other people be- 
side Sybil Markham find so attractive—brisk, and easy, so adequate 
at present for the small duties, and promising to be equally adequate 
for the larger ones, when he shall have succeeded his father as 
Squire of Crowston—where is his adequacy in the face of the 
one tremendous test—death? And is his “successful individual- 
ism” really successful at the last? And even Mr. Mortimer, the 
“ virile”? curate, what does he know of death? Or, for that 
matter, Mr. Bennett,® the genial Vicar of Hanstead, and later, the 
no less genial Rector of Marston? Or Mr. Stirling, the Vicar 
of Hinton,?° or even the eloquent Dean,*' who sat of evenings with 
Mr. Meredith on the balcony of the Swiss Hotel, and talked so 
extremely well? What do they make of it more than Lord Brasted 
himself? “ A fact best treated with discreet melancholy.” 

And yet there is comfort to be found; and the secret which 
shall bring death with all its horrors, the death sweat and the 
mortal pains, into harmony with the loving-kindness of God is not so 
hidden away but that those who seek it shall find it. The quest 
of it brought Algy Bannister to the Carthusian’s Cell; and, per- 
haps, if he had followed it persistently it would have led Percy 
Brandreth-Smith?? to a Franciscan’s, but all men do not need to go 
so far to find it. Christopher Dell possesses it—secretum suum sibi 
—in his little house at Maresfield,1* where he writes his books and 
ministers to sick souls. John Rolls knows it in his great ancestral 


*An Average Man. The Sentimentalists. “The Coward. 
34n Average Man. 8The Conventionalists. 
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castle.14 Old Mr. Yolland?® carries it with him into the manage- 
ment of his pleasant house, and his estate, as his son, Monsignor 
Dick?* into the management of his London parish. Mr. Main?’ 
knows it, as he goes about unsuccessfully soliciting orders for 
cocoa. The light of it falls on Reggie Ballard’s'® desk at his ship- 
ping office, and on Maggie Deronnais’*® weeding in her garden. 
Algy Bannister shrewdly surmises that to each man at some period 
of his life is given the chance of finding it. It sends men on queer 
errands—Frank Guiseley, the peer’s son, along the highways, a 
tramp; Richard Raynal, with an unknown message to the King; 
Val Medd”® to his last dreadful “ failure ” in the burning muniment 
room at Medhurst; Robin Audrey, from his hawking, and his 
innocent love-making with Mistress Marjorie Manners, to the 
rack, and to the rope. It is summed up in a colloquial sentence: 
to do what we have got to do. “It doesn’t matter, in the slightest, 
what we do so long as we have got to do it.”**_ And it is summed 
up, too, in one word of tremendous dignity, “ vocation.” 

But were not those of whom we have spoken—Lord Brasted 
with his motors, old Mr. Bannister, Harold, Mr. Mortimer, doing 
what “they had got to do?” Ina certain way “yes.” It is not 
to be doubted that the conscientious management of his estate will 
count to Mr. Bannister for righteousness. But are we certain that 
better light was not given Mr. Banniser than that in which he saw 
himgelf perfectly fulfilling the duties of life, by his worthy occu- 
pancy of the host’s chair in the dining-room, or the smoking-room, 
his headship of the Bannister family? It is borne in on us by some 
of those extraordinary subtle touches, of which Monsignor Benson 
knows so well the secret, that John Bannister, too, “ got his chance,” 
and failed to take it. Else, why was Chris so positive that he 
ought to be met on higher ground than the appeal to the “ Ban- 
nister ’’ interest, when he and Monsignor Dick and Father Benson 
himself went down to Crowston to announce Algy’s intention of 
becoming a Carthusian?. It is certain, too, that there were moments 
in Lord Brasted’s life when it was borne in upon him that the 
whole duty of man was not exhausted in the skillful driving of a 
Panhard. Harold gets the same chance as Algy, “ of seeing things 
as they really are,” by Theo’s dying bed. But Harold, emphati- 
cally, did not do “ ye nexte thynge.” 


“The Sentimentalists. Ibid. * bid. An Average Man. 
%4n Average Man. *The Necromancers. 
The Coward. "The Conventionalists. 
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But even those who follow the gleam as steadily as they can, 
and reach by its guidance the full light of Catholic faith, often 
stumble. And there are ghastly failures among Catholics. That is 
true indeed. “ But what a religion it is in which to die!” Here 
lies, suddenly struck down (with no time to remake, or remodel, 
or even readjust his personality), an unimaginative, middle-aged 
man. What other religion than the Catholic could meet his 
needs? “He is a sinner, and he knows it, and he wishes to be 
dealt with on that understanding. He wishes to be as clean as 
possible—and so, a little while ago, Father Thorpe has absolved 
him. He wishes God for his company, on that mysterious journey, 
and so, from the little silver pyx, Father Thorpe has taken the 
Consecrated Particle—‘the Body and Blood, the Soul and Divinity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’—and gives It to him as Viaticum. He 
wishes to be strengthened and cleansed once more, so he is anointed, 
on hands, and eyes, and ears, and nostrils, and mouth, and feet. 
He wishes to escape—as is but natural—all pains that can be 
avoided, and so he receives the Last Blessing. Finally he wishes to 
have his failing eyes cheered, and his nerveless hands supported, 
so the image of his Saviour is put into his grasp...... We have 
lived so long by our senses, counting that real which we can touch 
and handle, that God in His mercy allows us, in all reality, to do so 
to the end. He takes oil, and bread, and water, and metal, and 
makes them not only the symbols, but the very vehicles of what 
we require. ‘Look on that,’ cries the Church as she holds up her 
crucifix, ‘there is the image of your Lord; kiss it for His sake. 
Look on this,’ as she lifts the Host, ‘this is He, Himself—Ecce 
Agnus Dei! ‘Taste and see that He is gracious...... Turn your 
hands over, and feel the soft oil...... That is His mighty loving- 
kindness. Abandon yourself to these things; throw your weight 
on them, and they will bear you up. Seize them, and you have 
hold on eternal life.’”’ Compare with this what poor Mr. Mortimer 
has to offer to Theo Bannister. 

If it is our wholesome custom to meditate on death from time 
to time, “ to look steadily upon coffins and churchyards,” we can- 
not do better than read certain passages from Monsignor Benson’s 
works. One of these is to be found in Papers of a Pariah: At 
a Requiem. It describes the whole attitude of the Catholic Church 
towards death, as expressed in the ritual of a requiem service. 
Death is an exceedingly unpleasant fact, and the Church makes 
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no attempt to disguise its horror and its darkness. Rather, she 
recognizes it perfectly. Six flames, indeed, from tall candles of 
unbleached wax, rise around the catafalque, as if to ward off the 
darkness. But no one can adequately describe the terror of the 
yellow and black catafalque, and the deathliness of the flames from 
the yellow candles. About it go priests, sprinkling hallowed water, 
and swinging the smoking censer. But beneath the cleansing water 
is corruption, and through the sad-smelling fragrant incense rises the 
unmistakable odor of death. Up into the gloom of the arched 
pillars rise “ wailing airs unsupported by the genial organ, clus- 
ters of neumes that falter as they rise.” For “ death is a terrible 
and revolting thing:” “the one eternal tragedy, which so far as 
is possible darkens the light of the sun for us all”’—and there ¢ 
is no use in disguising the fact. 

This then is faced by the Church—but the Church does not 
leave it there. ‘“‘ The smell of incense, the beads of water, and 
the candle-flames proclaim an undying hope;” and these two emo- 
tions of terror and hope are welded into a trinity by a third that 
partakes of the nature of both—penitence. “ From the Confiteor 
Deo Omnipotenti of the three black and white figures bowed at the 
altar, to the last doubtful Amen, the whole performance is nothing 
else than one heart-broken sob of sorrow.” “ Here is exactly that 
in which Mass for the Dead rises head and shoulders above every 
other form of funeral devotion. The Catholic Church does not 
emulate the eminent man who, when requested by his weeping 
friends at the hour of his death to declare what gave such a super- 
natural radiance to his face, answered that it was the memory 
of a long and well-spent life. On the contrary, she makes not one 
reference to the virtues of the deceased. She does not recount 
victories, or even apologize for failures. She does what she con- 
siders better: she deplores them.” 

Frank Guiseley saw even more than this when, at the end of 
his “ Way of Illumination,” he was present at Matins for the 
Dead in the Benedictine Monastery. He looked at death through 
the veiled portal of the catafalque, and saw beyond it souls, in 
pain indeed, but a pain to which human beings on this side of 
the portal could minister. These figures that moved about the 
catafalque with censer and aspersorium were as angels for un- 
doubted power, and dignity, and tenderness. They were men like 
themselves, yet they were far more; and they, too, would one day 
pass beneath that pall and need the help of others that should 
follow them. 
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What of love in these books—since on love, as well as on 
pain and death, life itself is modelled? Much that is beautiful 
and tender and true. ‘“ Ordinary clean, human passion ”—the love 
of a man for a woman—such as that of Percy for Gladys Farham,?8 
is treated as what it is, a holy and exalting experience. God 
made man and woman, and drew from His own nature (which is 
Love) that which was to draw them together, so that they might 
work out His will and His purposes. Love therefore is high and 
holy both in its origin and its object. It has an exalting, cleansing 
power. It would have saved Chris Dell** from his unreality, and 
his poses, and his weak will, and his vices, just as it would have 
saved Ralph Torridon*®® from the dry rot of his worldliness. It 
gave Annie Hamilton®® her chance, and because she had not the 
heart to take it, her own sins (and those of her mother) found 
her out, and had their will with her—so that she developed into 
Lady Brasted. Into Isabel Norris’*? heart it steals, following noise- 
lessly in the footsteps of the Divine Lover. For Algy Bannister, 
and Frank Guiseley, and Robin Audrey,?® and Anthony Norris,”® 
it was as the Dawn Star, pure, and clear, and trembling, that pre- 
ceded the Rising of the Sun from which it takes its light. Pres- 
ently the other Love shall enter into them, and take possession— 
“the Love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,” and “ neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor might, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature shall be able to separate them” from It. 

In the gallery of portraits of the women who share and inspire 
this love, one lingers very willingly. The Father Benson heroine 
is a very delightful girl. In the earlier books, she is a vivid, 
splendid, spirited creature, very gallant and fearless, called Mary 
Corbet,®° or Beatrice Atherton.*4 You must see Mary Corbet, as 
Isabel Norris saw her first, sitting under the trees of the Hall 
garden, twitching her jewelled buckles in the sun, and talking the 
most abominable gossip about her august Queen and Mistress, 
Elizabeth. Or, as Anthony saw her, at Court, dancing in the 
Queen’s “ Pavane,” in her rose-colored silk, and her cloud of black 
hair, and her jewels and her laughing eyes, and scarlet mouth, and 
her violet fragrance, and her fire; or in the last scene of all, when 
the ride through the glorious summer night—reckless and intoxi- 
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cating—that was to bear Anthony to safety, was interrupted by 
the shot from the pursuers, and Anthony turned back—to hear 
Mary’s dying confession, and be captured. 

Afterwards, when the priest hunters had haled Anthony off 
to prison, they brought back Mary’s body to Stanford Place, and 
laid her on the bed where she and Isabel had sat and talked together 
all the afternoon. ‘“ And I would let no one in,” says Isabel; 
“T did it all myself; and then I set the tapers round her, and put 
the crucifix that was round my neck into her fingers, which I had 
laid on her breast...... and there she lay on the great bed...... 
and her face was like a child’s fast asleep and smiling; and then 
I kissed her again, and whispered “Thank you, Mary,’ for though 
I did not know all, I knew enough—that it was for you, Anthony.” 

Beatrice Atherton in The King’s Achievement is an elder 
sister of Mary Corbet—a little graver, and more sedate. One can 
never imagine Mistress Beatrice telling those stories about Queen 
Elizabeth, or shouting derisive remarks after Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton (practising at quintain), or boxing a page’s saucy ear. But for 
the rest, she has the same vivid beauty, the same shrewd wit, the 
same gallant spirit, and the same great heart. Her duel with Lady 
Torridon would not be noteworthy of Mary. 

Mistress Isabel Norris is of the same family as Marjorie Man- 
ners.52_ Here she comes pacing the yew alley, in the sunset, with 
Mr. Buxton: “her clear, luminous face and great eyes shrined in 
the drooping lace shawl, through which a jewel or two in the black 
hair glimmered, her upright, slender figure in its dark sheath, and 
the hand white and cool that held her shawl together over her 
breast.” Who, but Monsignor Benson himself, could paint for 
us the soul within?...... “That romantic and passionate love for 
Christ (on which our author loves so much to dwell) filled it with 
fragrance. He is as much a part of her life, and of her actual ex- 
perience, as' Anthony or her father. Certain places in the lanes 
about, and certain places in the garden, were sacred and fragrant 
to her because her Lord had met her there. It was indeed a trouble 
to her sometimes that she loved Anthony so much; and to her mind a 
less worthy kind of love altogether; it was kindled and quickened 
by such little, external details, by the sight of his boyish hand, 
browned by the sun...... or by the very outline of the pillow, 
where his curly head had rested only an hour or two ago. Whereas 
her love for Christ was a deep and solemn passion that seemed to 
well not out of His comeliness, or even His marred Face, or pierced 
Come Rack! Come Rope! 
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Hands, but out of His wide, encompassing Love that sustained and 
clasped her at every moment of conscious attention to Him, and 
that woke her soul to ecstasy at moments of high communion.” 
Her soul seems to Mary Corbet (when she first knows her as a little 
Puritan maiden), “a little herb garden very prim, and plain, but 
living and wholesome, and pleasant to walk in, at sunset.” But 
after that wonderful Easter morning when the Sun rose over it in 
Its full splendor, that garden was fragrant with lilies, and the red 
roses of love, and passion-flowers. 

It is love for the Person of Christ that is the strongest thing 
in Marjorie Manners’** soul too. But she loves Him under a dif- 
ferent aspect. “There was a strong love of Jesus Christ and 
His Mother, Whom she knew from her hidden crucifix, and her 
beads, and her Jesu Psalter—which she used every day—as well as 
in her own soul—to be wandering once more among the hills of 
Derbyshire, sheltering at peril of their lives, in stables, and barns, 
and little secret chambers, because there was no room for Them 
in Their own places.” And to the service of the Greater Lover, 
Exiled and Proscribed, she sends her human lover from her—sends 
him forth, like a knight on an adventure, to do Christ’s work. 

The tall, stately-looking, “‘ steady-eyed ” heroines of the novels 
of contemporary life present three distinct types. There is first 
Jennie Launton.** Here comes Jennie, stepping into the billiard- 
room of Merefield Court, before dinner, one evening, to find Archie 
and Dick Guiseley (who was in love with her) knocking about 
the balls. “ She was tall, and very fair, and carried herself su- 
perbly, looking taller than she really was. Her eyes, particularly 
bright just now, were of a vivid blue, wide-open and well-set in 
her face; her mouth was strong and sensible; and there was a glor- 
ious air of breeziness and health about her altogether.” I am afraid 
Father Benson does not like Jennie. She is “very sensible,” as 
she herself and Lord Talgarth, and Dick, and Archie, and his father, 
and everybody who mentions her name, all assure us. But she is 
“sensible ” in a way of which our author has small appreciation. 
She is certainly a very capable manager—whether of her father, 
or her father’s house, or Lord Talgarth, or even of poor Dick’s 
proposal. She “gets her chance,” however (our author sees to 
that), even as Annie Hamilton does, and fails to take it. She jilts 
Frank, just when it serves her purpose, and keeps Dick Guiseley 
dangling, until she is sure of Lord Talgarth (and yet does it in a 
way that no positive breach of faith can be charged against her). 


*Come Rack! Come Rope! “None Other Gods. 
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And the worst of it is, she hardly feels a qualm.- Well, perhaps 
that is not quite accurate. She had now and then moments of what 
she would call “ insanity,’ and Monsignor Benson calls “ grace,” 
when “ she wondered for a little while whether to be sensible was 
the highest thing in life.’ And she had certainly a sleepless night 
to her credit before she finally tore up all Frank’s letters. But 
what of that? That was just her “chance,” and she does not 
even wish to take it. Accordingly, Father Benson does not spare 
her, and allows an appropriate Nemesis to overtake her in a good, 
old-fashioned, vindictive way, which even the least subtle of his 
readers can understand. 

Towards Mary Maple®® the author’s feelings are, I suspect, 
extremely well (if inelegantly) summed up by Monsignor Dick, who 
“is beastly sorry for her.” Those moods of hers, “ which she can- 
not always control,” show something in the character beneath 
which is sure of his sympathy. Her nature and training demand 
luxury, and she can only secure it—say, by a marriage with Theo 
Bannister. But still there is in her feeling for Theo something 
more than calculation. Later on there is no doubt of the nature of 
her love for Algy. It is not only that he is now the eldest son, 
and has everything to offer that Theo once had. These things 
count largely, but it is Algy himself she loves, and Monsignor 
Richard Yolland knows it, and the knowledge makes him des- 
perately sorry for her. In the heart of her heart, Mary Maple is 
genuine enough. And this is why, in spite of her scheming (which 
is quite as bad as Jennie Launton’s), she has the author’s sympathy. 

Maggie Deronnais*®* is the girl in whom nature and grace 
combine to produce the ideal. She lives and breathes as truly 
as Jennie and Mary, which does away with the modern theory 
that it takes a mixture of faults to produce a living woman. Mag- 
gie’s faults are not very serious: “She was apt to give way 
to internal irritation of a strong though invisible kind, when inter- 
ruptions happened; she now and then gave way to an unduly fierce 
contempt of tiresome people, and said little bitter things that she 
afterwards regretted. In outward appearance she was not re- 
markable, though extremely pleasing, and it was a pleasingness that 
grew upon acquaintance. Her beauty, such as it was, was built 
upon a good foundation: upon regular features, a slightly-rounded 
cleft chin, a quantity of dark coiled hair, and large, steady, serene 
brown eyes. Her hands were not small, but beautifully shaped, 
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her figure slender, well-made, and always at its ease in any attitude. 
In fact she had an air of repose, strength, and all-round compe- 
tence.” She is, I should say, the most wholesome person in the 
company. She has, in the first place, a sense of humor, and we 
have Monsignor Benson’s own assurance that “a youthful kind 
of brisk humor is perhaps the surest symptom of sanity that it is 
possible to have.” She, too, like Jennie Launton, is “sensible” (and 
normal), but somehow or other her common sense is quite a differ- 
ent article from Jennie’s. Perhaps because certain facts, which she 
holds from her Penny Catechism, tinge its energy. So from her 
pleasant, normal life, her morning Mass, her chats with Mrs. Baxter 
over the breakfast table, her gardening, her interest in the fowl 
yard, her afternoon drive, her reading, her prayers—she arises 
on that dreadful night, when she had to do battle for Laurie’s soul— 
a heroine. 

What was the secret of her strength? Monsignor Benson 
makes that quite plain I think. The sacraments of the Catholic 
Church—leavening the simple, normal, natural life she had made for 
herself. For our author likes us all to carry away our lesson from 
his books—and Catholic women cannot look in a better place for 
theirs than to Maggie Derronais. 

But had not Lady Brasted the sacraments too? As regards 
Lady Brasted, I can only repeat the question which Father Benson, 
himself, put to Algy when that young man was finding her “ pic- 
turesque ” Catholicism a distinct obstacle to conversion. “ Have 
you ever thought what she would be if she wasn’t a Catholic? Is 
it possible you don’t see that all the good there is in her comes 
simply and solely from her religion? She does her best to love 
God and her neighbor, and that’s something surely. I pointed out 
that Lady Brasted was perfectly sincere, that she took a great deal 
of trouble for the sake of her religion, and that it was a far finer 
thing to believe in God, and practise religion, even if it materialized 
a good deal in prie-dieux and looking rapt, than not to have a 
religion at all.” 

Nevertheless there are times when she and her Della Robbias, 
and her chaste fleur-de-lis wall papers, and her tuberoses and black 
Madonnas, and Italian water colors, and white-and-gold and blue 
drawing-room, are simply too much for the honest, wholesome soul 
of Monsignor Richard Yolland, and set every red hair on his head 
bristling in true Irish terrier style. 




















ST. PETER’S DAY, ROME, 
BY KATE URSULA BROCK. 


pet is here at last!—the day has arrived for which we 
have been waiting in the windless, sun-dried city, 
long after our compatriots have fled. St. Peter’s Day 
in Rome! How often we have dreamed of it, and 
now, after we have spent long, happy months in the 
Eternal City, the great festival is at our doors, bright with the 
Italian clarity of air and sky, hot with the unclouded sunshine of 
a perfect Roman day. If we are good Catholics we shall make 
an early Communion at the nearest church or convent chapel, and 
be off at the first possible moment, after the usual rolls and coffee, 
to the Apostle’s shrine. 

The ten o’clock High Mass, celebrated at the Papal altar, over 
the tomb of the great fisherman—this is what we wish to assist at, 
and, since every tram will be crowded and every carriage engaged, 
we must start in good time. We economically take a tram, which, 
for ten or fifteen centesimi, lands us in the great Piazza. We pre- 
fer to walk rather than to drive across it on this day, recalling as we 
do so that cruel martyrdom which took place close by, the cruelty 
voluntarily aggravated by the hardy, humble victim. 

Secure under parasols from Apollo’s shafts, swift-winged and 
deadly in this Southern city, we stroll between the two great splash- 
ing fountains, whose spring rainbows have long since vanished; 
past the monster obelisk with its thrilling inscription; and up the 
polished marble steps to the church. The Easter crowds of Amer- 
icans and English have dwindled away, and in place of the long 
rows of motors and horse vehicles seen flanking the Piazza at 
the early festivals, only a few stragglers remain, a handful of smart 
carriages, drawn up in the grateful shade of the colonnades. 

The multitude which is flocking in through the great bronze 
doors is of a less mixed character (as to nationality, that is) than 
that which came to pay its Christmas dues. There are a few Ger- 
mans certainly, for Germans come late and stay long, and do not 
mind the heat as we do. There are even a few French people, 
lingerers like ourselves. Those notorious stay-at-homes, the 
French, are more frequently seen in Rome than elsewhere abroad, 
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and this circumstance is natural, seeing to whom they have, until 
these last few misguided years, been ever true and faithful. Also, 
there are many French nuns and priests in Rome, religious refugees 
come to nestle, as it were, beneath their Mother’s wings from the 
dangers of a hostile world. These attract their secular relations, 
who rejoice to come to Rome as to the home of those they love. 

But St. Peter’s Day is essentially a Roman holiday. Just 
because the Saint’s prerogatives are universal, the Romans love to 
claim him as their own, and streets are decorated, shops are closed, 
and all don their best and brightest, and turn out to do him honor. 
The shining toe of the great bronze statue, protruding from under 
rich robes, takes on a higher polish as the day advances. In spite of 
their reputation for unclean habits, few Romans bestow their kiss 
without first rubbing the toe with a clean pocket handkerchief. The 
result may be imagined. 

The ancient bronze, which may or may not have been intended 
for St. Peter when it was first cast, looks immensely dignified to- 
day. The ruddy background of mosaic is matched by the tones of the 
magnificent chasuble. The jewelled mitre takes away something 
of the antique stiffness of the close bronze curls, and the warm tones 
of the dress are further enhanced by the ruby cross on the breast— 
the gift of a Spanish king. All day long a ceaseless procession 
passes before the image, which is closely guarded by two surpliced 
youths. And in spite of their ignorance, no least educated indi- 
vidual of all that crowd pays homage to anything but the real, 
human Peter, whose memory they so lovingly celebrate, and of 
whom they know well that the bronze image is nothing but a poor 
memorial. 

We prefer not to go into the Tribune behind the shrine, but 
to hear the Mass standing or kneeling close to the Confession—a 
spot from whence we can look down at the very tomb itself. This 
is our intention, but we soon see its impossibility. When we en- 
tered, the vast church seemed but sparsely peopled. The golden 
light from the far-off window over St. Peter’s chair, even though 
reénforced with other clear, white light, sheds but a quiet 
radiance into the domed spaces, and it is only after we have paced 
half way up the Gargantuan nave that we realize the density of 
the crowd about the shrine. Fellow-feeling prompts all who ap- 
proach the Confession—the small sunken space before the tomb— 
to remain on their knees there only a few moments, and then retire 
to continue their orisons elsewhere. 
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Surrounding the Confession ninety lamps, filled to-day with 
white wax instead of the customary oil, and wreathed in box, laven- 
der and opopanax, flicker fitfully in the eyes of the ever-changing 
circle of human faces round the marble balustrade. The box and 
flowers give off a pungent sweet odor, which pleases without ener- 
vating the senses; the crowds are quiet, orderly and devotional, and 
it costs no special effort to secure that detachment of mind neces- 
sary for the following of the great service that is commencing. 

It is Cardinal Rampolla who is to celebrate the Mass; he who 
was once apparently so near to the Pontificate. There is a hush, 
a thrill, and then a faint murmur. He sweeps into the church 
with an almost overpowering dignity, and simple magnificence of 
bearing. Preceded by the Cross, surrounded by clergy and acolytes, 
clad in the noble vestments oi the Mass, he passes through the 
the throng, totally unconcerned, with eyes closed, hands clasped, and 
lips moving in the preliminary devotions fitting to the mighty office 
he comes to perform. The crowd closes in behind, and follows 
the procession to the very barriers of the Tribune. 

We find ourselves suddenly swept closer to the Confession; 
it is our turn to kneel there, and as we do so we realize, as perhaps 
never before, the splendor, the power and the holiness of our mar- 
velous Mother, the Church. The great Cardinal and the humble 
fisherman are one in the Communion of Saints, and the Cardinal 
finds in homage to the other a satisfaction which the world can 
neither understand nor gauge. 

The afternoon Vespers are attended by even greater numbers 
than the morning Mass. Doubtless many peasants from the coun- 
try, unable to leave their duties, or hindered by distance from an 
earlier arrival, augment the crowd, and now the dress and manners 
of the people show greater variety than in the morning. Hunts- 
men in brown or green velveteen, peasants, carrying dark blue, 
stockinet caps, quite a foot and a half in length, and clad in won- 
derful pleated lawn shirts and quaint short coats; others in rusty 
serge or homespun; women with kilted skirts, black corsages and 
gay bodices, with small ordinary handkerchiefs, folded and literally 
clapped on the head at the church door by way of covering; soldiers 
in every kind of uniform and of every grade, from the gray clad 
Bersaglieri to the beautiful blue-legged, gold-laced Roman officer, 
carrying his picturesque pastel blue cloak over his arms; nuns in 
every variety of coif and veil; monks of the Benedictine, Domin- 
ican, Franciscan, Carthusian, and other orders; seminarists from the 
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colleges of every nation, the coloring of the trimmings on their 
cassocks betokening their origin; old men and women mumbling 
prayers from toothless mouths, their glassy eyes scarcely able 
to recognize the things about them; widows in heavy crape; little 
children with brilliant, eager eyes, and cheeks flushed with the ex- 
citement of the day; a few tourists with lorgnettes and camp stools 
bent on seeing everything and so equipped to endure fatigue: 
all these, and innumerable other human types, pass in and 
out of the church, and fill it with an unforgettable medley of 
sights and sounds. Here we see a family group, telling their beads 
for some special private intention; there a priest of ascetic, saintly 
appearance, rapt in prayer beyond the reach of all distraction. 

The beautiful voices of the Papal choir sing with power 
and insistence the Psalms of the Vespers; the Ave, Pater, and 
Gloria each taking in their turn a part in the chorus of praise. 
Many have come to hear the music, and the crowd is densest round 
about the galleries where the choir is seated. We move quietly 
down the church, throwing many glances backward at the wonderful 
scene, taking also one more long look at Michelangelo’s exquisite 
Piéta: the sorrowing Mother seems to be the very embodiment of 
that overwhelming world-sadness which the glorious victory of her 
Divine Son, our Saviour, over sin and death, once for all dispersed. 

As we stand again in the Piazza, gazing our last on the mag- 
nificent pile, the grand curving arms of the colonnades—surely 
symbolic in their wide embrace—the fountains, the obelisk, and the 
crowded steps, our notice is attracted by a bright patch of color 
in the crowd. It is a small band of students wearing a scarlet habit. 
We have come to Rome to enjoy her manifold attractions, and to 
enter, if we may, into something of the spirit of her history and 
traditions, but the scarlet-clad youths remind us, almost with a 
shock, that the splendid celebrations of this day were designed to 
honor supreme sacrifice, and that only by the shedding of the blood 
of many martyrs have we attained to the privileges we have been 
able, freely and without hindrance, to enjoy. 







































VOX MYSTICA. 


STRANGE EXPERIENCES OF THE REV. PHILIP RIVERS PATER, 
SQUIRE AND PRIEST, 1834-1909. 


BY ROGER PATER. 


IV. 
THE PRIEST’S HIDING PLACE. 


il was clear that the rain would not stop before night- 
fall, so after lunch the old squire proposed that we 
should take our exercise in the long gallery, as the 
walk which we had planned to an outlying farm was 
impossible. The gallery is on the second floor, and 
runs the whole length of the west wing. At each end is a deep 
oriel window, and smaller windows look out westwards. Opposite 
these the oak panelling continues without a break the whole length 
of the wall, except for a door, near either end, where the north 
and south wings join on. Along this wall hangs a series of por- 
traits, which though less important from an artistic point of view 
than those in the reception rooms below, are still full of value 
for anyone interested in the history of the family. We walked the 
whole length of the gallery once or twice, and then the old priest 
stopped in front of one of the pictures. 

“Did I ever tell you how I found this portrait?” he asked, 
pointing to the effigy of an ecclesiastic dressed in black. 

“No,” I answered, “ was it not here when you came into the 
property?” 

“ Well, yes,” said he, “ it was here, but hidden away in a lum- 
ber room, almost black with dirt, and without any frame or any- 
thing to show whom it represented. I sometimes wondered what 
the picture was like, so one day I sent it up to London, and had it 
carefully cleaned on the chance that it might prove of interest. 
The result surpassed all my hopes, for the cleaning revealed the 
inscription you see near the top of the painting, to the right of 
the head; can you decipher it?” 

I had not noticed the inscription before, and now tried to 
read the letters, but could make nothing intelligible of them. 

“ What is it?” I asked at length, “ it looks to me like ‘Effigies 
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V. PHIL. de FLUM M. ob TIB. 1621, and I spelt it out letter by 
letter.” 

“ Capital,” exclaimed the old man, “and can’t you fill in the 
abbreviations ? ” 

“T suppose the ‘V.’ stands for ‘vera’ to agree with ‘effigies,’ ”’ 
I answered, “ but I’m afraid the rest is beyond me.” 

“It might be that,” said he, “but for my part I read it as 
‘Effigies Venerabilis Philippi de Fluminibus, Martyris, Obiit Ti- 
burnie, 1621.” 

“ Philippi de Fluminibus,” I cried, my interest now thoroughly 
aroused, “then it is a portrait of the Venerable Philip Rivers, the 
martyr priest of the family!” 

“Ah, I thought you would be interested in it,” said my old 
cousin, with a smile of satisfaction, “ you can imagine my delight 
when it came back from being cleaned, and I read the inscription 
for the first time, for it had been quite invisible under the varnish 
and dirt.” 

“ And now I understand the carving of the frame,” said I, for 
the design of palms and knives, interlaced with a rope, had puzzled 
me, “ but I wonder who hid it away in the lumber room and why? ” 

“T fancy it was my grandfather,” said the old squire. ‘“ He 
was your great-grandfather, of course, the one who took the name 
of Pater. You know that he ceased to practise his religion, and 
married a Protestant when quite an elderly man. I imagine the 
mute reproach of his martyred ancestor’s portrait was too much for 
him, so he took it down and put it away out of sight. His wife 
was many years his junior, but she died when their second child 
was born. That child was your grandfather, and the elder son was 
my father. However, they were left orphans while still very young, 
so they could have known nothing about the picture, though my 
father would have valued it had he known, as the children were 
brought up Catholics, thank God.” 

“What a lucky thing you thought of having the picture 
cleaned,” I said, “it would have been lamentable if it had been 
thrown away or burned as worthless. I have always had a devo- 
tion to the Venerable Philip Rivers.” 

“T should think so,” interrupted the old priest, “ you would 
not deserve to have such an ancestor in your pedigree if you hadn’t 
a devotion to him; but you haven’t heard his Mass as I have!” 

“ Heard his Mass,” I exclaimed in surprise, “ what do you 
mean?” 
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“Well, I suppose I have let myself in for a story now,” he 
answered with a smile, “come and sit down in the oriel, and you 
shall hear it.” So we walked to the window seat at the end of the 
gallery, and after a minute’s rest he began: 

“In the first years after my ordination I used to give a 
good number of missions and retreats, especially in Lancashire and 
the north, and at the time of my story I had undertaken to preach a 
Mission, at a church in Glasgow, during Advent. I had arranged 
to get to my destination two days before the Mission was to begin, 
which proved to be lucky, for, as you will hear, I was delayed on 
the way. In those days the train service was not nearly so good as 
it is now, and I had to leave here before dusk, and change twice 
en route, so as to catch the night mail for Scotland at 
Stafford. 

“T was due at Stafford about half-past nine at night, the 
Scottish mail coming in soon afterwards, but some twenty miles this 
side of Stafford an accident occurred to my train. If I remember 
right it was an axle that broke, but anyhow the coach next to the 
engine left the rails, and dragged the two adjoining carriages with 
it. Luckily we were going slow at the time, as we were quite close 
to a small station, so the rear part of the train in which I was 
came tonoharm. But the line was blocked by the damaged coaches, 
so that it was impossible for us to get on in time to make the con- 
nection at Stafford. 

“ Fortunately no one was killed in the accident, but several 
passengers were injured more or less severely, and these were con- 
veyed to the village inn, which was filled to its utmost limit. I 
did not feel inclined to spend the night in a railway carriage or in 
the bare station waiting-room, so I tried various houses in the village 
in the hope of finding a bed for the night. After two or three 
unsuccessful attempts a young woman, who appeared in answer to 
my knock, caught sight of my collar, and asked if I were not a 
Catholic priest. I answered ‘yes,’ and she then advised me to go 
and apply at the Manor Farm. ‘It is not far by the path there,’ 
she said, pointing to a stile in the hedge, ‘and the farmer’s family 
are good Catholics, who will be glad to take you in for the night. 
It is a big house, and they have a spare room furnished.’ 

“ The suggestion seemed a good one, so I thanked her and set 
off with my handbag along the path in question. There was a 
bright moon, and I had no difficulty about the path, though the dis- 
tance proved further than I had expected, for I must have walked 
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quite half a mile before reaching the farm. However, on telling 
my story I received such a warm welcome from the farmer and his 
wife that I was very glad I had come. 

“ The building was quite an imposing one, and had evidently 
been an old manor house, as its name implied; but my good host 
could tell me little of its history. It appeared that the owner was 
an elderly gentleman, a Catholic, who lived at a distance, and dealt 
with his tenants through an agent. The latter had instructions al- 
ways to secure Catholic tenants if possible, and, in the case of the 
Manor Farm, there had not been a Protestant tenant within living 
memory. The only other detail I gathered was that the old house 
was said to contain a ‘priest’s hole,’ or secret hiding place. How- 
ever, no one knew where it was, and the farmer himself believed 
that, if such a thing had ever existed, it must have been in the 
older wing, which had been pulled down some twenty-five years 
earlier, as it was in a ruinous state, and the house was more than 
large enough without it. This much I learned in conversation 
during supper, which the farmer’s wife provided for me, and, as 
soon as it was over, I asked to be shown to my room, as I could see 
the good people were themselves anxious to retire. 

“ The spare room proved to be an attic chamber on the second 
floor. It was a long, low room, with oak rafters showing through 
the plaster ceiling, and panelled along one side and at each end. On 
the other side the ceiling sloped down almost to the floor level, except 
where two broad dormer windows cut into the angle of the roof. 
The door was at one end of the room, and on the long wall opposite 
the windows was a broad projection, which I took to be the upper 
part of a chimney stack, standing out some three feet into the room. 
The bed stood at the far end, its head screened off by the projection, 
and I noticed that, in spite of the convenient chimney stack, there 
was no fireplace in the room. The bed had been made up for me 
while I was at supper, so my host and his wife excused themselves 
and retired. I had said all my Office for the day on the train, and 
was feeling very tired, so I decided to go to bed at once, and after 
saying a few prayers I undressed and got into bed, which proved 
to be extremely comfortable. 

“T must have slept for several hours when I awoke abruptly, 
convinced that someone had just called me by name, ‘Philip— 
Philip Rivers,’ I was sure of it. You have noticed, no doubt, how 
one’s own name will arrest the attention even in the midst of a 
babel of conversation. Well, it was like that, only, instead of catch- 
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ing my attention among a crowd of talkers, the name had called me 
back to consciousness out of sleep. 

“T sat up in bed and listened, and as I did so the thought struck 
me, ‘How could anyone here know what my Christian name is?’ 
I had introduced myself as Father Pater, and though the label on 
my bag read ‘Rev. P. R. Pater,’ there was nothing to show that 
the initials stood for ‘Philip Rivers;’ so I determined to wait and 
see if the call would be repeated before I answered it. I lay back 
in bed and waited, but nothing happened, and I began to think I 
had been dreaming. Still the sensation had been wonderfully vivid, 
and I could hardly believe it was all imagination. Then as I lay 
there, I heard a voice speaking in a low tone, almost a whisper. 
There was no doubt about it now, it was in the room not many feet 
away from me, though I could see nothing. 

“T was on the point of calling out to ask who was there, when 
I caught the word ‘Mass’ and a moment later ‘pursuivants.’ At 
this I felt sure the voices were not those of the farmer and his 
wife, as I had first supposed, and I lay as still as possible, scarcely 
breathing, so as to hear anything else that followed. For some 
minutes all was silent, and I could feel my heart beating strongly as 
I listened to catch the lightest sound. Then quite distinctly, in a 
low clear voice, came the words, ‘In nomine Patris et Filit et Spiritus 
Sancti, Amen. Introibo ad altare Dei.’ 

“ The surprise was overwhelming and, even if I had wished to 
speak, I was dumb with astonishment; but somehow all sense of 
fear left me as the voice proceeded calmly with the opening responses 
of the Mass. One’s mind works oddly on occasions of exceptional 
activity, and I remember a feeling of annoyance that the answers 
of the server were indistinct and almost inaudible, but half-uncon- 
sciously I repeated in my mind the words of the Mass as I heard 
them. 

“All at once came another surprise. The unknown priest 
was saying the Confiteor, and had got to ‘Sanctis Apostolis Petro 
et Paulo, and in my mind I was going on to ‘omnibus Sanctis,’ when 
the voice inserted the extra words, ‘beato patri nostro Benedicto,’ 
which of course are said only by members of St. Benedict’s Order. 

“*So you are a Benedictine monk,’ I thought to myself, ‘that 
narrows down the possibilities enormously, and ought to help me to 
identify you,’ but I gave no more thought to the point, as I wished 
to concentrate my whole mind on the task of listening. 

“ Soon there came a pause, just where the silent prayers would 
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come as the priest advances to the altar, and then again the voice 
began, quite distinctly, reading the Introit. ‘Ad te levavi animam 
meam: Deus meus, in te confido, non erubescam; neque irrideant 
me inimici mei'...... and I recognized it at once as the Mass for 
the first Sunday of Advent. 

“T need not weary you with details, but as I lay there I 
heard the whole Mass proceed, every word of the ‘proper’ full of 
significance to those who lived under the terrors of the penal laws, 
for I felt sure now that it was such a Mass that I was hearing. 

“ At the consecration came the tingle of a tiny bell, and later 
on two or three persons received Communion. Then came the 
Post-communion and the concluding prayer, ‘against the persecutors 
of the Church.’ ‘O Lord our God, we beseech Thee, leave not ex- 
posed to the perils of this human life those whom Thou hast re- 
joiced by a share in this divine mystery.’ The Blessing was. given 
in due course, and the first words of the last Gospel followed. 
But then, suddenly, from below the windows, there came a sharp 
whistle, thrice repeated, and the last Gospel stopped abruptly. I 
heard a rapid whispering, but could distinguish nothing of what was 
said, and in a few moments there was perfect silence; nor did I 
hear another sound, though I lay awake until I was called. 

“ At breakfast I asked the farmer once more about the ‘priest’s 
hiding place,’ but without result; however, I learned one point 
of interest. I had noticed at the station, the previous night, 
that the village was named Codsall, and so concluded that the 
Manor Farm had formerly been Codsall Manor. Inadvertently I 
referred to it by that name, and the farmer corrected me, explaining 
that it was in a different parish to Codsall, and had been known as 
Marston Manor. 

“The name seemed curiously familiar, somehow, but I could 
not fix it, and soon after breakfast I left the place to continue 
my journey north. But before leaving I made a note of the name 
and address of the agent, meaning to write and ask for any par- 
ticulars he could give me about the farm, in case they might cast 
some light on my experience of the night before. The journey 
to Glasgow was without incident, but all the way I was thinking 
over the affair, and trying to recollect why the name of Marston 
Manor was familiar. I felt convinced that what I had heard was, 
so to speak, the echo of a Mass celebrated in the penal times, 
perhaps by some priest who was afterwards martyred and not 


1“ To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul: in Thee do I put my trust, let 
me not be put to confusion, neither let my enemies laugh me to scorn”.... 
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unnaturally my thoughts turned to my namesake, the Venerable 
Philip Rivers. Then, in a flash, it occurred to my mind that in 
his trial the evidence which sealed his fate was that of a servant, 
who admitted under torture that Rivers had said Mass at Marston 
Manor, in Staffordshire, the very day he was captured, which was 
Advent Sunday, 1621. 

“ When I got to Glasgow I borrowed a copy of Challoner’s 
Missionary Priests, and read his account of Father Rivers, where 
the facts I have just told you were fully set out. One other detail 
was mentioned, that in 1621 Advent Sunday fell on November 2oth, 
the exact date on which I had slept at the Manor farm. 

“T could do nothing more during my stay in Glasgow except 
write to the agent, and ask if I might be permitted to examine the 
old house carefully on my return south; giving my connection 
with Father Rivers as a reason for my interest in the place, but 
saying nothing of the incident of the Mass. In reply he wrote me 
a most hospitable letter, begging me to stay with him on my journey 
home, and adding that as he was himself keenly interested in the 
history of the neighborhood, he would be delighted to give me all 
the help he could in my researches. I accepted his invitation very 
gladly, and when the Mission was over once more turned my steps to 
Codsall. This time the journey proved uneventful, and I reached 
the agent’s house about dusk on a December evening. My host was 
an elderly man, well read and cultured, with a knowledge of local 
history which filled me with admiration, and we soon became ex- 
cellent friends. 

“He told me a good deal about the history of Marston Manor, 
and how it had fallen on evil days and come to be a farm house, 
and he promised to show me the spot in the neighboring wood where, 
according to tradition, Father Philip Rivers had been captured while 
trying to effect his escape on the fatal Advent Sunday. I felt very 
much inclined to tell him about my experience on the night when 
I had slept at Marston, but eventually decided to keep silent for the 
moment, and instead expressed my desire to make a thorough ex- 
amination of the old house on the following day. 

““T was sure you would wish that,’ said the agent, very 
kindly, ‘so I arranged for the estate carpenter to meet us there 
to-morrow morning. He is an exceptionally able man, and has 
done the repairs at Marston for many years now, and if anyone 
can cast any light on the whereabouts of the priest’s hiding place, it 
will be he.’ 
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“ Next morning, soon after breakfast, we set off together to 
the Manor Farm, and on arrival found the estate carpenter waiting 
for us. I talked to him about the building for some time, and was 
interested in his account of the older wing, on the demolition of 
which he had himself worked, as a boy, some five and twenty years 
before. He was positive that nothing like a ‘priest’s hole’ had 
been found in it, and equally certain that he must have heard of it 
had such a thing come to light at all. Moreover, he pointed out 
that the wing which had been destroyed, had been built not later than 
the early Tudor period, while the existing wing dated from 1610, as 
recorded by a carved inscription over the entrance, and was there- 
fore more likely to contain a hiding place, since it was built in the 
penal times when such a thing would be almost a necessity. 

“With this we entered the house, and made a tour of in- 
spection, floor by floor, and so at length came to the large attic room 
in which I had slept some ten days earlier. I remarked on the 
beauty of the old oak panelling, adding that it seemed odd such fine 
work should have been made for an attic. 

“IT can’t help thinking it was brought here from somewhere 
else, sir,’ said the carpenter in reply. 

“ “But what makes you think that?’ I asked, with interest. 

“Well sir,’ said he, ‘you will notice that the panels of the 
top row are square, while the rest are all a good deal longer than 
they are wide. If you look carefully you will see that some 
of the square panels have the grain running horizontally, while in 
the lower rows it is always vertical. Now you said yourself that 
the panelling was exceptionally good work, and so it is; which 
makes me think the men who made it would never have spoiled 
the run of the grain by setting some of the top panels on their sides. 
But if the whole lot was brought from somewhere else, and the top 
row cut down to fit a lower room, then, like enough, the people 
who altered such fine work wouldn’t take too much trouble about it, 
and so might get some of the panels in sideways when they put ’em 
together after cutting down. 

“ ‘Well that comes of being an expert,’ said I, ‘even if I had 
noticed the blemish I should never have gathered so much from it. 
But one thing did strike me as odd when I slept here, and that is 
the absence of any fireplace, when the chimney stack was here at 
hand sticking out into the room like this,’ and I laid my hand on 
the projection of which I told you before. 

“‘Perhaps they thought it too near the rafters to be safe,’ 
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said the agent, ‘ but stop a moment; is this the chimney stack? I 
thought the chimney was in the gable at the end of this room, not 
here in the middle. Isn’t that so, Bateman?’ he asked, turning to 
the carpenter. 

“¢Ves, sir,’ said the man, after a moment’s thought; ‘there 
is no chimney stack near this part of the room.’ 

“ ‘Come, this is interesting,’ said I, ‘but if this is not a chimney 
stack, why is there a projection here at all? They wouldn’t have 
brought the panelling out like this unless there was something 
behind.’ 

“ While I was speaking the carpenter had been looking up at 
the cornice of the panelling, and then he moved the table up against 
the projection and climbed upon it, so that he could easily reach 
the ceiling. 

“ ‘Why, sir,’ he said a moment later, ‘there is quite a space 
between the top of the woodwork and the ceiling; see, I can put my 
hand right into the opening.’ 

““Can you feel any wall behind the woodwork?’ asked the 
agent. 

“No, sir,’ replied the man, ‘but wait a moment;’ and taking 
his rule from his pocket he unfolded to the full length, and inserted 
the end through the opening, adding with surprise, ‘ Why, I can’t 
find anything at all behind, there’s a space more than two feet deep 
at any rate.’ 

“Run your hand along the top of the cornice, Bateman,’ said 
the agent, ‘and see if the panelling is fastened to the ceiling in 
any way.’ : 

“The carpenter did as he was ordered, without encountering 
any obstacle until he reached the angle, where the side of the pro- 
jection met the front panelling, when his fingers struck against 
a support. 

“*There’s something just at the end, sir,’ said he; adding, 
as he withdrew his hand, ‘Why it’s iron; look at the rust on my 
fingers, sir.’ 

““Light a match,’ said the agent, ‘and see if you can make 
out what it is.’ The man did so and peered into the narrow 
crevice. . 

“ Tt looks like a hook, sir, holding all this front piece of panel- 
ling back to the sides. It must be nearly rusted through, I should 
say. May I break it, sir?” 

“*Try if you can do so without injuring the panelling,’ said 
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the agent, and the carpenter took a good grip of the cornice, and 
pulled it forcibly towards him. 

“There was a sound of something snapping, and a lot of dust 
flew out, as the whole panelled front of the projection moved out- 
wards some inches at that end. 

“*Stop,’ cried the agent, ‘it’s holding at the other end, Bate- 
man. See if you can get that loose, too, without hurting the wood- 
work.’ 

“ The carpenter jumped down and moved the table opposite the 
other end. ‘There’s a hook here, as well,’ he reported. And this 
time he managed to push it back out of the eye in which it was 
fixed. 

“Just keep a hand on the panelling, sir, while I move the 
table away,’ cried Bateman; and when that was done the three of 
us lowered the whole panelled front of the projection to the floor, 
like the front of an old-fashioned escritoire. 

“The air was full of the dust we had dislodged, and at first 
it was difficult to see what was behind the opening. But the agent 
turned to me with a look of victory, ‘I think, Father,’ he said, 
‘that we have discovered your ancestor’s hiding place!’ 

“ There could be no doubt about it. The place was a typical 
‘priest’s hole,’ some eight feet by six. There were airholes in the 
floor and ceiling, as well as the long slit above the panelling we had 
let down. At one end was a long, wooden seat, which could have 
been used as a bed, and opposite to it was a small cupboard, rather 
over three feet high, which had evidently been used as an altar, 
for inside it we found two little wooden candlesticks, some rotting 
pieces of linen, and a single altar card, broken across. 

“ Except for these things the place was absolutely empty, and it 
had evidently not been used for many years past. But in one 
corner, just above the bed, there was a rough drawing of a crucifix; 
formed by blackening the plaster with the flame of a candle, and 
then scraping away the background. Beneath the drawing was the 
one word ‘JHESU, and the initials ‘P. R.’ ” 

















THE MOTHERS OF THE SAINTS.} 
BY F. DROUET, C.M. 


=O ROM the Patriarch Jacob to Cardinal Vaughan, from 
Mi St. Basil to Pius X., all great men, all great saints, 
are practically unanimous in proclaiming the prom- 
inent part played by their mothers in the moulding 
ISX 2——S of their characters and the shaping of their lives; 
many a time it has been the pleasant duty of the biographer to 
record such a declaration as this found in the correspondence of 
his hero: “To my mother I owe what is best in me.” 

In the case of the saints, the mother has been usually the docile 
instrument of supernatural favors, the living channel of grace, and 
one would be almost tempted to say, the necessary complement of 
God, His visible shadow, His faithful substitute. Most of the 
saints, no doubt, could repeat and apply to themselves the words 
of St. Gregory the Great, still written on the walls of the Mount 
Ceelius Convent: “It is Sylvia, my saintly mother, who gave me 
the Church.” 

Unfortunately, in the annals of Christian motherhood there 
are many blank pages; and too often, to his deep regret, the his- 
torian finds nothing to satisfy his eager curiosity, except the mere 
mention of a name accompanied with some commonplace eulogy of 
the vaguest character. And yet, from the heroic mother of the 
Machabees to the peasant mother of the Curé of Ars, what a gallery 
of unique pictures, what a glorious procession of brave women, 
come from every walk of life! 

The first three centuries of Church history are the heroic age 
of Christian motherhood. For practically three hundred years, 
with intervals of unequal duration, the Christian home is under the 
fire of persecution; every member of the family is a candidate 
for martyrdom, and the mother is educating her children not for 
life, but for death. Their little ones breathed freely the heroic at- 
mosphere in which Christian fortitude grew and blossomed natur- 
ally. Such fortitude had not failed in the Confessors and Virgins, 





1The author acknowledges his indebtedness for the material of this article to 
Les Meres des Saints, by Charles d’Héricault; Les Vaillants du Devdir, by Léon 
Raimbault, and La Bonté Chez les Saints, by the Marquis de Ségur. 
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and it did not fail in the Christian mothers whom we find not more 
faithful than other witnesses of Christ, but undoubtedly more sub- 
lime: for besides delivering themselves to the executioners, they 
were called upon to deliver their children as well. A sentence, 
borrowed from the Acta Martyrum, throws a flood of heavenly light 
upon this, the heroic age of Christian motherhood. The Roman 
magistrate said to the mother: “ Sacrifice to the gods or else not 
only you, but your seven children will be put to the rack.” And 
the Christian mother answered: “Is it possible that I may have 
the happiness of being eight times a martyr? ” 

The mother to whom we owe this typical answer was St. Sym- 
phorosa, wife of the noble and charitable Getulius. Heroism was a 
tradition in the family, for the husband had cheerfully given up his 
life for his divine Master, and his worthy spouse had buried him 
with her own hands in the arenarium of their country house, in the 
land of the Sabines. 

The slave mother in those days proved herself the equal of the 
patrician woman: so true it is that Christianity had lowered all social 
barriers and raised the hearts of the lowly from the dark pits of 
misery and vice to the luminous height of Christian perfection, 
where they felt as much at home as their aristocratic masters. Zeo, 
a Phrygian female slave, is ordered to sacrifice to the goddess For- 
tune; her answer is an energetic refusal. “I will have thy chil- 
dren tortured,” shouts her master, completely taken back by the 
resistance of a slave, “‘ and we shall see whether Christ, Whom thou 
callest thy God, will be able to save them from my hands.” The 
children are seized, their tender bodies are torn to pieces with iron 
hooks: “ Be of good cheer, my children,” says the sublime mother, 
“fight like men, and be not afraid of torments.” Their reply is 
worthy of her exhortation: “ What are these torments, mother. 
Tell the tyrant to increase our sufferings, that we may obtain a more 
beautiful crown.” The infuriated man casts them together into a 
roaring furnace. But from the midst of the flames songs burst 
forth, and with a last prayer on their lips: “O Jesus, receive our 
souls,” the mother and the children united in faith, united in death, 
fall asleep in the Lord. A few years later, St. Felicitas and her 
children recall and imitate the courage of Symphorosa. 

Symphorian, who lived at Autun in the time of Marcus Aure- 
lius the Wise, was an accomplished type of the educated Gallo- 
Roman youth. Having refused to worship Cybela the goddess 
mother, he was sent to his death. Passing by the city walls, a 
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sudden apparition startles him—his own mother come to bid him a 
supreme adieu, like Mary meeting her divine Son on the way to 
Calvary. “ My son, Symphorian my son,” she cried, “my son, 
think of the living God! Keep your heart on high, look towards 
Him Who reigns in heaven! They are not going to take away your 
life; you are going to exchange it for a better one.” 

From Gaul we pass to distant Palestine, and the same spectacle 
of supreme fortitude greets our eyes once more: a mother is 
carrying to the place of martyrdom a child who has thrown his little 
arms around her neck. The child is smiling, the mother is grave ~ 
and silent. When they have reached it, the executioner demands 
his victim, and after a last kiss the mother quietly surrenders him. 
“Go, my son,” says she, “ go where God is calling you; until now 
I have called you my son; hereafter I will call you my lord.” 
Then, spreading her veil on the ground, she receives reverently the 
precious blood of the little martyr. 

With the fourth century a new era opens for the Church of 
Christ. The Edict of Milan grants her official recognition and 
protection. The age of martyrs is closed; souls have come down 
from the heights of Calvary, where they dwelt in an atmosphere of 
supernatural heroism, in perpetual expectation of martyrdom. 
Their piety lays aside these sublime features we have wondered 
at in Symphorosa, Zoe, and Felicitas, and assumes the more human 
character of a devotion nearer to the earth, yet keeping, of course, in 
constant touch with heaven. The Christian mothers of the fourth 
century were the great, extraordinary women to whom Libanius 
paid this well-known tribute of admiration: ‘ What wonderful 
women among those Christians!’ The mother who drew that 
eulogy from the lips of a pagan professor was Anthusa, mother of 
the great bishop with the golden tongue, St. John Chrysostom. 

God utilized the great affection of John Chrysostom’s mother 
to keep on the Catholic battlefield of the fourth century one of the 
most powerful leaders of the Church militant. For it was An- 
thusa’s tender and intense maternal love which prevented her son 
from retiring into the desert. The four years John spent in the 
mountainous region near Antioch, and the two years in a cave, in the 
practice of most austere asceticism, were after the death of her 
whose entreaties he had not dared disobey. She was the wife of 
Secundus, commander of all the cavalry forces of the Eastern Em- 
pire. A widow at the age of twenty, she refused to marry again, 
in order to devote her undivided attention to the education of her 
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two children, a daughter, whose name is unknown, and John, who, 
she felt, needed all the care she could bestow. 

In compliance with a deplorable custom, against which he 
inveighed when he became a bishop, John was not baptized until the 
twenty-fifth year of his age. There is nothing in his life to warrant 
the assumption that, like St. Augustine, like the prodigal son of 
old, he wandered into a far away country, where he wasted his 
substance living riotously, and whence he had to be brought back 
by the burning tears of another Monica. But there is no doubt 


"that Anthusa witnessed with some concern the brilliant achievements 


of her unbaptized son among the high pagan society of a city like 
Antioch. Time and again she asked herself whether her son, who 
was the favorite pupil of Libanius, would have the moral courage 
to break through the net skillfully woven around him by his well- 
meaning pagan admirers. So, we may imagine her relief when, in 
the year 389, Bishop Meletius finally received him into the Church, 
and soon made him a lector. 

But then from an unexpected quarter, another danger threat- 
ened the happiness of Anthusa. She suddenly became aware of her 
son’s project to leave the paternal home in order to emulate the 
austerities of the solitaries of the Thebaid. The sacrifice was above 
her strength; she had generously offered her son to the Lord, she 
was willing and even anxious to see him become a priest; but a 
monk, far away from her, perhaps lost to her forever, the mere 
thought of it drew tears of blood from her heart. And this is 
why we are called upon to witness one of the most intensely human 
episodes in the lives of the saints, one that lays bare before us, 
in all their admirable sincerity, two great hearts worthy of each 
other and worthy of God. Let Chrysostom tell us himself. 


Our project [he says, speaking of the little plot he had secretly 
devised with his friend Basil], our project was about to succeed, 
when the entreaties of my mother set it at naught for the present. 
Having suspected our plan she took me one day by the hand, led 
me into her own apartment,and bidding me sit down near the bed 
where she brought me into this world, she began to cry bitterly. 
And then with heavy sobs, she said to me things still more 
touching than her tears: “ My son, I enjoyed only for a short 
time the help I received from your dear father, his premature 
death left me a widow and you an orphan. My only consola- 
tion in the midst of my many sorrows was to have you constantly 
by my side, and to behold in you the unforgotten features of 
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your father. O my son, would you have the heart to leave me 
a widow for the second time? The only favor I now beg 
from you is not to revive my grief: wait at least for my death, 
perhaps, it is not far distant.” 





4 John yielded to her tears, and we thank and bless him for it. 
For, perhaps it is because of his filial obedience that we may admire 
and love, not only John the monk, but John the unique preacher 
of Antioch, and John the indomitable Patriarch of Constantinople. 
In St. Monica we greet not only the best known of the saintly 
figures we are sketching, but also the most accomplished type of 
womanhood that ever graced a home. The wife of a man who 
for years was brutal and unfaithful, she won him over by her un- 
alterable patience and smiling condescension. The mother of a 
son who, to use his own words, “ was held tight by the chains of 
lustful desires, buried in the depth of shame, foul, crooked and 
defiled,” she brought him back to health of heart and soul by four- 
teen years of a struggle without parallel in the annals of Christian 
motherhood. 
Monica’s fight began after the death of Patricius her husband. 
In his eighteenth year Augustine, still unbaptized, had allowed him- 
self to be bound by those chains that were to hold him for so 
many years, and make him an easy prey to that incredulity of the 
mind which so readily follows in the wake of the passions of the 
flesh. At first Monica’s grief was so violent that her life was in 
danger. Her tears flowed day and night, in public as well as in the 
secret of her oratory, on her garments, on the bread she ate, on the 
pavement of the churches where she knelt: blessed and immortal 
tears which drew from a holy bishop the memorable answer: “ Go, 
my daughter, leave him alone, and simply pray for him; it is im- 
possible that the son of so many tears should perish.” 
j Fully resolved to do violence to heaven and not to give up the 
fight until she was rewarded by a complete victory, Monica added to 
her uninterrupted prayers the practice of Christian works. She 
buried the dead with her own feeble hands, and while paying them 
the last honors she begged them to obtain from God the resurrection 
of her own Augustine. She lavished care and tenderness upon little 
motherless children, receiving them in her own house, feeding them 
at her own table; she taught their young lips to stammer out the 
sweet natne of Jesus, endeavoring to give new children to God, that 
God might bring back her lost child to her. Ina word she breathed, 
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prayed, worked for one sole object: the salvation of that dearest 
of all souls. 

Yet when occasion demanded she knew how to silence the voice 
of flesh and blood, to rebuke the wayward son-with the sublime anger 
of outraged faith. Having learned that the unfortunate youth had 
publicly denied his religion, and was dragging into the eternal abyss 
the young friends who yielded without resistance to the ascendency 
of his genius, she refused to tolerate any longer the presence of 
an apostate in her house. With all the majesty of a mother, in- 
sulted in her Catholic belief, which she held dearer than her own 
son, she drove him out, and forbade him ever to appear before 
her. Without a word of protest, the culprit bowed down his head 
and retired to the house of a friend. Hardly had he passed the 
threshold when nature, overpowered for a moment, reasserted its 
rights, and Monica felt her heart literally breaking asunder within 
her breast. She would have died, but for a dream that the Lord 
sent her the following night, and in which she received the assurance 
that her prayers and tears would win the day. But ten long years 
were still to pass before she could greet the dawn of returning faith 
in that soul darkened by heresy and sin; ten years of the most 
thrilling moral struggle the world ever saw; ten years during which 
she regained ground step by step, wrestling as it were by inches the 
heart of Augustine from the slavery of his vile passions, and his 
intelligence from the clutches of the darkest of all heresies. But 
the various episodes of that conversion, the most eventful, perhaps 
after that of St. Paul, are too well known to bear detailed repetition. 

The joy of his return was too much for Monica; she had lived 
for fifteen years under the crushing strain of an unsurpassed sor- 
row; but she was unable to bear for more than a year the super- 
human happiness which filled to overflowing the frail vessel of her 
maternal heart. 

With deep regret we must content ourselves with a passing but 
admiring glance at such attractive figures as St. Berswinda, mother 
of the sweet and deservedly popular St. Odila, patroness of Alsace; 
the Countess Heilvige, mother of Pope St. Leo IX., who so inspired 
her son with a veritable passion for purity, as to make his soul 
“as white as a budding lily.” Some historians say it was to honor 
the memory of his perfect mother that Leo IX. instituted the Golden 
Rose, which the Holy Father still blesses on the third Sunday of 
Lent, and sends to some Catholic woman as a token of particular 
esteem. We must offer, at least, a passing tribute of praise and 
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admiration to Ermemberga, mother of St. Anselm, who saved the 
mind of her child from that terrible hypochondria which, for a while, 
threatened with insanity the man destined to be the glorious pre- 
cursor of St. Thomas of Aquin. 

We are now approaching the close of the eleventh century, 
where one gigantic figure towers above all the rest. The incom- 
parable Bernard of Clairvaux, as might be expected, owes the 
precious gift of his soul, after God, to an uncommon mother. 
Elizabeth or Alix—the early biographers do not seem to agree 
on her name—is one of the most striking types of womanhood 
during the iron period of the feudal system. She is not, as Charles 
d’Héricault says, like St. Leo’s mother, a lady of the borderland, 
always on the alert like a soldier under arms; she has not, like 
St. Louis’ mother, a kingdom to govern and to defend; she is not 
condemned, like St. Francis de Sales’ mother, to hear the roaring 
waves of heresy breaking against the very walls of her castle; 
she is the feudal matron, the mulier fortis, quiet and dignified, the 
revered queen of the miniature world that moves within the ram- 
parts of her husband’s manor. 

Eleven centuries of Christianity have cast the human soul in 
a new mould, and, to use St. Paul’s words, “ The goodness and 
kindness of our Saviour” have softened the native rudeness of 
these much-abused characters of the Middle Ages. The ideal 
which the Christian mother of that period sets before the eyes of her 
children is not only stainless honor and a chivalrous spirit, ready to 
do battle against all miscreants, one against four, four against ten; it 
is an ideal that dwells in a still higher region, in a region where 
human feelings are permeated and transformed by the light of 
eternity, in a region where piety and purity reign supreme. Not 
only does she prefer to see her son dead rather than dishonored, but 
she goes so far as to say—and she means it—she would prefer to 
see him fall dead under her own eyes rather than be defiled by 
mortal sin. Such was St. Bernard’s mother. She bore to Tesce- 
lin, who, according to tradition, was a lion in battle and a lamb 
before women, old men, and children, six sons and one daughter. 
The historians of St. Bernard usually record with emphasis that she 
herself nursed all her children; that her instructions and commands 
were never given in language ungracious or exaggerated, and that 
she raised her children as though they were destined some day to 
share the laborious life of the working classes. “‘ She accustomed 
them so well,” says an old chronicler, “ to real hard work that they 
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seemed to begin, under her direction, the apprenticeship of the aus- 
terities which they practised in after life.” 

The result of her lessons may be summed up in a sentence 
that speaks volumes for the irresistible power of her domestic 
example: her brother, her husband, her six sons, and last of all her 
daughter, all embraced the religious state; not, however, without 
a protracted struggle which, for Bernard himself, nearly ended in 
defeat. Who saved him from “the bewitching of vanity” to 
which his brilliant natural qualities would have made him an easy 
prey? His mother, who appeared to him with a look of sadness 
that pierced the heart of Bernard and put an end to his hesitations. 
Her own brother Gaudry was the next to succumb to that super- 
natural influence that came from beyond the grave; five sons fol- 
lowed in rapid succession; and the last conquest of that strange, 
invisible apostolate was her only daughter Humbelina, who finally 
completed the resplendent crown of seven stars which the happy 
mother wears now in the kingdom of heaven. 

Theodora, mother of St. Thomas of Aquin, is the type of those 
exacting mothers who, for a while at least, stand resolutely, like 
an armed fortress, between God and the vocation of their children. 
She was undoubtedly a pious and virtuous woman, but the thought 
that her son, a descendant of the companions of Charlemagne, a 
grandson of a counselor of Frederick Barbarossa and of a princess 
of the House of Suabia, could become a plain monk, wear a coarse 
scapular, and bury the glory of his name in the obscurity of a con- 
vent, such a thought was unbearable to her aristocratic pride. 

No sooner had she been informed that Thomas had taken the 
Dominican habit than she rushed towards Naples, fully resolved 
to snatch the boy away and to bring him forcibly back to the 
paternal castle. He outwitted and outran her, however, and took 
refuge in St. Sabina Convent in Rome. The relentless mother was 
close upon the heels of the fugitive, so close, indeed, that this time 
he had no chance to escape, and was compelled to keep in hiding 
within the walls of the monastery. Theodora laid siege before the 
door, and the good Fathers, fearing her influence, finally dispatched 
their novice to Paris. But the news of his secret departure leaked 
out, and in the neighborhood of Acquapendente, Thomas and his 
companions were suddenly surrounded by a troop of armed men, 
commanded by his own brother Raynald. In vain did the youthful 
friar indignantly protest. The young monk was imprisoned in the 
castle of Aquin, where the triumphant Theodora quickly joined him; 
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and falling upon his neck, opened the floodgates of tears that 
had filled her heart to overflowing during these months of bitter 
struggle. Thomas was unshaken in his resolution: ‘“ Mother,” he 
used to repeat meekly but firmly, “ would I love you less for loving 
God more and more?” For ten years this mother, blinded by a 
misguided love, endeavored to kill in the soul of her son a vocation 
which she would most likely have admired and favored in another. 
Of course there could be no doubt as to the issue of that unequal 
combat, and the proud Theodora finally laid down her arms and 
admitted defeat; but, through fear of displeasing her two oldest 
sons to whom their brother’s vocation was far more distasteful than 
to herself, she dared not open the doors of Thomas’ prison, but 
contented herself with secretly favoring his flight. 

God, no doubt, wanted her to atone, even upon earth, for her 
long and stubborn opposition to His will. Frederick, angered at the 
devotedness of the Aquin family to the cause of the Papacy, stormed 
and razed their castle. Theodora accepted the lesson, bowed her 
head in humble submission, and ended her life in a spirit of penance 
in singular contrast with the haughtiness of former years. 

To quote Charles d’Héricault again: the thirteenth century 
was great because it was holy, and God was, so to speak, reflected 
in St. Louis more than in any other king. To prepare that century 
and that king, continues the same writer, God made use of His 
Church and of a woman. On the tomb of that woman, in the 
monastery of Montbuisson, the following epitaph has been en- 
graved: ‘“ Madame La Royne Blanche, mére de Monsieur Saint 
Louis.” Of all the eulogies bestowed upon her by the admiration 
and gratitude of centuries, this is the most simple, yet the most 
complete and the most sublime. 

By birth Blanche belongs to Spain, and after St. Teresa there 
are few women, if any, of whom Catholic Spain has a right to be 
more proud. Contemporary chroniclers are at a loss to find ex- 
pressions sufficiently strong to convey adequately their admiration 
of her: “She was,” they proclaim with touching unison, “ all 
beautiful, all good, all sincere, all wise; truly beloved by God and 
man; the most prudent woman of her age; one of the greatest 
gifts that France ever received from heaven.” Capable of bringing 
to a successful close the most difficult undertakings, she held sway 
over the supreme council of kings, and her persuasive eloquence 
knew the secret of overcoming all opposition; her husband un- 
reservedly submitted to her will; which, another historian mali- 
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ciously remarks, would have been going too far, were love not 
such a good and plausible excuse. Grace, energy, courage, these 
three words give us a complete portrait of Blanche’s character. 
Her greatest title to the admiration of posterity is, of course, that 
she gave to the world St. Louis, the perfect type of a Christian king. 

Blanche was an educator without a peer; development of the 
body, culture of the mind, preservation of the soul—every phase 
of this threefold education was under her personal su- 
pervision—nothing was neglected that could help make a 
man and a Christian of him who was destined to rule a great 
kingdom. Monks and knights were his teachers; at the school 
of the former he learned to read and chant the canonical office, and 
to pore over the pages of the Bible and of the Fathers; from the 
latter, with equal ardor and undiminished vigor (for this pious 
youth felt the good red blood of France and Spain tingling in his 
veins), he learned to mount a horse; to hunt and fish in the royal 
forests; to jump ditches; to scale high walls, and to brave the 
inclemency of the weather. And at every stage of this sane and 
virile formation, the influence of the mother made itself deeply felt; 
“she accustomed him to hard work and did not even hesitate to 
inflict upon him the punishments then in use.” 

But, of course, the preservation of Louis’ soul from all impure 
contact was uppermost in Blanche’s preoccupations, in her cares, 
in her prayers: “ Fair son,” she said to him more than once, “ I 
would fain see you dead rather than defiled by a mortal sin.” 

With such an education to tide them over the manifold 
dangers of their exalted position, it is not difficult to understand 
how two of Blanche’s children, namely, Louis and his sister Isa- 
belle, found their way to the honors of canonization. But here 
a question naturally arises to our lips: how is it that such a model 
mother did not precede or follow her children to this honor? Alas, 
that we must put our finger upon a flaw, in that magnanimous 
heart; to complete this sketch, brief though it be, we must speak of 
Queen Blanche’s relations with her daughter-in-law, Marguerite 
of Provence. 

On the day of their marriage, the young king slipped on his 
wife’s finger a golden ring representing lilies and daisies (“ Mar- 
guerites” in French), delicately entwined, with this significant motto 
engraved on the edge: “ Dieu, France et Marguerite: hors cet anel 
poing n’ey d’amour—God, France, and Marguerite: beyond this 
ring I have no love.” Did Blanche imagine she was thereby ex- 
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cluded from her son’s heart? At any rate from that day the 
young couple knew from bitter experience how far and how fast a 
jealous mother can travel along the lines of indiscretion, unreason- 
able complaint, petty annoyance, and undignified anger. 

In spite of this one strange weakness, Louis’ respect and love 
for his mother remained unaltered to the end. To judge of their 
true sentiments, we must read the touching scene of their last part- 
ing, when the king was about to embark for Egypt: “ Dearest son,” 
cried out the disconsolate mother, “ how could my heart endure 
such a separation; it would be harder than a stone if it were not 
even now rent asunder, for you are the most loving son a mother 
ever had!” She nearly fainted away, and leaning upon the king 
who was himself bathed in tears, she sobbed aloud: “ Fair son, 
never shall I see you again; my heart tells me so, never shall I see 
you again.” Her presentment did not deceive her; she died before 
he returned. When the news of her blessed death reached him, the 
saintly king gave full vent to his grief, and kneeling down poured 
out his heart in this beautiful prayer: ‘“ Lord God, I give you 
thanks for ‘lending me’ my dear mother so long. It is true, 
O sweet Father of Jesus Christ, that I loved my mother above any 
creature in this perishable world, and indeed she deserved it; but, 
since it was your Holy Will that she should die, blessed be your 
Holy Name!” 

Who has said that the saints, if they wish to be consistent, 
must stifle in their heart all tender feelings, trample human affec- 
tions under foot, and let the love of God absorb and utterly destroy 
all other sentiments? ‘Those who still profess to believe that ab- 
surd and stubborn calumny have probably never heard of St. John 
Chrysostom nor of St. Louis, and perhaps they have still to be taught 
the names of St. Vincent de Paul and of St. Francis de Sales. At 
any rate they are not aware that ino less than three volumes have 
been written under the alluring title: ‘The natural affections of 
the saints.” 

In bringing to a close this very incomplete and very imperfect 
review of saintly portraits, the writer cannot resist the pleasure of 
quoting once more the admirable historian and gifted orator towhom 
he owes so much, Father L. Raimbault: “There is nothing more 
beautiful than a mother, because there is nothing that resembles 
God so closely: ‘Mater Deus,’ St. Augustine says, “quia fovet, 
quia sustinet, etiam quia calcat.’”” Mothers are the queens of life, 
being raised to the dignity of coworkers with the Author of life. 
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They are the queens of education; soldiers protect the national 
flag, bankers guard the public wealth, but mothers have been in- 
trusted with the most precious treasure of this world, after the 
Blessed Eucharist: the souls of the children. They are the queens 
of sacrifice; the Bible, the history of the Church militant, are replete 
with records of how their tears were copiously shed, how their blood 
was generously given. Everywhere in the history of souls and in 
the history of nations, they assume the suppliant attitude of victims, 
and more than once they appear, in the light of supernatural glory, 
in the triumphant attitude of saviours. 





THE LIGHTS OF WORCESTER TOWN. 
BY MICHAEL EARLS, S.J. 


Five great hills with groves and towers 

Stand like a wall round Worcester Town, 
Fair are they all days and hours, 

Most of all when the night comes down: 
Tents of beauty if winter snows them, 

Or an they wear rich autumn’s gown, 
Frescoes if dawn or noontime shows them, 


Fairest of all when the night comes down. 


Up the hillsides, down the lowlands, 
Jewelled in light all Worcester glows, 
Magical set like fairy showlands, 


Arbors of lily or banks of rose: 
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Some like ghosts with footsteps stealthy 
Glimmer on hills where Spencer goes, 

Others in windows warm and healthy, 

They of the lily, these of the rose. 


Down in Blackstone’s courseway flowing, 
Held in the eyes of pond and stream, 
Tier on tier are mill lamps showing 
Arches of light as a land of dream. 
Swinging of looms is pictured by them, 
Traffic of folk in a golden gleam, 
Spindle and shuttle and men that ply them, 


Tapestries weave they fair as a dream. 


Out from deep, dark hills come flashing 
Trailing lights when the trains go by, 
Eastward, westward they are dashing, 
Speeding as meteors cross the sky. 
Beacons aloft on tower and steeple 
Signal and answer a watching eye, 
Ribbons of light see town and people, 
Miniature comets across the sky. 


Five great hills all marked with highways 
Stand like a wall round Worcester Town, 
Lights that glow in halls and byways, 
Magical look when the night comes down: 
Jewels and gold of the lights are gleaming 
Hems of the sable, sheen of a crown, 
Rose light or lily as garden seeming 


Fairy parterres the night brings down. 















THE RED PIPE. 


BY “ OLIVER.” 


EOL had been promising for some time to test my 
geological knowledge—for I had the untimely habit of 
straying off in search of specimens of stone, often 
when my absence put him to considerable inconven- 
ience. I expected him, then, to produce at some 
inopportune moment, when the furor geologicus was 

not on me, a specimen of drift of some sort—crystallized granite, 
gneiss, mica schist, or quartz from the northern streams—the more 
distant and obscure the locality the more likely would he be to con- 
sider his find rare or even valuable. I was not exactly prepared, 
therefore, when from the depths of a red bandanna handkerchief he 
brought forward a most unusually antique pipe of red stone. 

At first I took it for a candlestick—the bowl and stand lent them- 
selves easily to this idea. A short cylindrical urn, spool-shaped, rising 
from the centre of a flat and slightly curved base, there being also a 
fair-sized edging or lip, served for the moment to nonplus me. Still 
the bowl was itself too large for an ordinary candle, and a closer in- 
spection showed an opening in the elongated base through which the 
aboriginal pipe-stalk reached the tobacco. Moreover the odor of to- 
bacco clung closely to the bowl, which was in turn well burned inside. 
As this ancient artifact lay on the table before me, it recalled the cur- 
rent description of Ericsson’s Monitor—“a cheese box on a raft ”— 
and I was thereby enabled the more readily to solve Peol’s problem. 

He was steadily regarding me with a shrewd and quizzical gaze. 
Here was a traditional instrument of his tribe, dating as I knew from 
the age of the mound builders, brought in from a great distance— 
what wonder that he expected me to fall down in my reading of it. 
The material of this sacred artifact was greasy to the touch—yet this 
might have been due to the contact of many hands. That it was stone, 
and not baked clay, was evident. It showed the marks of the chipping 
instrument with which it was first fashioned. I tried it with my knife, 
and found that it cut like hard wood, without injury to the blade. 

“Your Monitor pipe, Peol,’ I began—for a glimmer of in- 
spiration had reached me, and I was quite willing to impress the old 
chief with the variety of knowledge—“ is made of compact steatite, or 
soapstone; in other words, of catlinite, or what if it came from China 
would be called agalmatolite. Age and the heat of use have long ago 
driven out the first moisture, so that it is harder now than when it was 
first made, but there is magnesia in it yet.” 
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I expected the Indian to be overpowered by these words of 
thundering sound and my geological knowledge generally, but his 
inscrutable eyes gave no hint of his thoughts. I continued: “Of 
course I can give you other names for the material of your pipe. 
Perhaps if I call it plain pipe stone, you will understand better.” 

He laughed openly at me—an unusual laugh with him—and I 
felt that he was laughing at my ignorance. I had not impressed him 
after all. 

“You may be able to read the stones on the shores of Baska- 
hegan,” he said, “but human flesh when turned to stone is not an 
A-B-C book. This pipe was made long ago, before my fathers came 
out of the west and into the land of fir trees, of the stone to which 
all the Indians were turned who were drowned in the great freshet. 
From far and near, when the waters threatened them, they fled to the 
ridge of rocks which somewhere in the west rises out of the level 
ground like the blade of a knife. But the rock was not high enough, 
and so they were all drowned. Then the Great Spirit flashed his 
thunders over them, and they were turned to soft stone. Steal him! 
Well, you know too much. All tribes free to dig that stone, because 
the flesh of all is in it.” 

Peol had misunderstood my science. Still there was a story 
behind all this. So tacitly accepting his correction, I asked for more 
information. 

“It’s a very long story,” he began. “ Long ago when my people 
came from the salt water of the other ocean, which they crossed on 
rafts of logs”—here he pointed to the west—‘ when our hunters 
killed the big animal called mylo‘—you find him in Boston Museum— 
long before white man’s time, they lived out beyond the great lakes. 
Hunting was good, and life easy, so that they increased until they be- 
came what the ancient word called mamouni, or as thick as the hairs 
of the head, and the land could not hold them. Then a portion of 
them, seeking adventure and the salt sea, which their fathers loved, 
pushed onward down a great river? until they came to the ocean. 
But the greater bulk of the people remained in their ancient seats. 
Years went by, and they had many battles with other tribes, who en- 
vied them their rich hunting grounds ; and then they grew mamouni 
again, and disputed among themselves, for the country was not large 
enough to hold them all. There were two great parties among them, 
championed by two leading chiefs, and it looked as if it might be war. 
Then arose among them a wise medicine man, who announced that 
the Great Spirit wished to talk with his people out on the sacred 
ground where the flesh of all Indians lay turned to stone, and whence 
they took their sacred pipes. On that ground or near it no warring 
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was allowed, and Indians faltered and hid their weapons as they 
drew near it. 

“ And so the two chiefs, with their soothsayers and picked war- 
riors, stood in the presence of the sacred rocks, and from a distance 
presented their offerings to the two old women that guarded the 
ground. Then from their caves beneath the rock the old women 
came forth into full sight, while fire and light shone about them, so 
that our people fell on their faces with the fright of it. The vener- 
able figures each carried in her hand a pipe of peace, fashioned so 
much alike that no man could tell one from the other, except that on 
the underside one bore the mark of an eagle’s claw, and the other that 
of a bear.” 

Immediately I picked up the ancient talisman and sought its 
emblem. Sure enough, it bore on the bottom of the base or stand 
the minute impress of a bear’s paw. 

Peol, indifferent to my act, continued : “ Then calling each of the 
two contending chiefs by name, they gave to each a pipe. ‘ You will 
smoke these pipes here and now on this sacred ground,’ they ordered, 
‘as a sign of peace between you, and that you accept our words. 
The chief who has received the claw of the bear will then lead his 
people down into Shinaki, the land of fir trees, until he reaches the 
salt sea. There he will find his kinfolk who have gone before, already 
a great tribe, and he will make peace with them, and they shall be his 
allies in war. The chief of the eagle’s claw will remain, himself and 
his people, in their ancient hunting grounds. When the memory of 
this day and of your kinship, one to another, shall have grown dim 
with the burden of years and separation, then will you meet and 
smoke the one pipe, but woe to the tribe that shall have lost its pipe 
in the meanwhile ; and happy the lot of the eagle who on that day 
joins himself with the bear.’ 

“ And then they were gone in the flash of the flame which came 
from the thunderbird, which had its nest on the mountain. The rival 
chiefs smoked together the two pipes on the sacred ground, and 
bound themselves to the holy pact. 

“Thus it came about that the clan of the bear separated itself 
from its brother clan of the eagle, and pushing boldly into the east, 
skirted the great inland waters until a great river brought them to the 
sea. At the sight of the rolling mountains of green waters, part of 
the tribe threw themselves down on their faces—for the ancient mem- 
ories possessed them; but part took no pleasure in the sight of the 
sea, having lost, in the years, the attraction of it. Those therefore 
who loved the sea made their homes near it ; while those who pte- 
ferred the fresh water lakes and streams went further inland ; and 
so we have to-day the Malicetes on the Ouigoudi and the Etchemin— 
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or Quoddies—by the sea. These pioneer clans soon met their com- 
mon kinfolk, the Micmacs, and renewed blood relation with them ; 
but the Micmacs, being themselves salt-water Indians, liked the 
Quoddies best. 

Warning me that the story was long, and that we should need 
refreshment before it was through, Peol set the coffee-pot near the 
embers, and then lighted his pipe. My gaze rested on the ancient 
artifact whose history he was unravelling. However much I might 
dissent from its preternatural origin, there could be no doubt of its 
antiquity. Its years began with the age of the mound builders—of 
that there could hardly be dispute. Its story was not yet told. Did 
these divinely separated tribes ever come together again to fulfill 
prophecy ? 

Peol resumed: “ The rest of the story is a long one, and hap- 
pened since the white man came. In fact, a white man brought it 
about. You will remember better than I the name of the long- 
faced Frenchman, dry and dour of aspect, who first carried our 
Abenaki and Micmac canoemen with him through forest, and over 
lakes and down the Great River, to the country where moss hangs 
from the trees like a beard, and the earth is red or yellow as you like 
it, with no solid spot to camp on when you reach the sea.” 

The Indian paused to await my reply. “ Yes,” I answered, 
“De la Salle, you mean. He took your people down with him to the 
mouth of the Mississippi.” 

“La Salle, yes, that’s the name. We called him sometimes 
‘Long Face,’ but oftenest Tish-an-an-a-gouah— Go-back-and-sit- 
down.’ He was so set in his way—so sure that his way was best— 
that when our chiefs ventured to offer him advice, he invariably re- 
jected with the contemptuous order: ‘Tish-an-an-a-gouah!’ speech 
which we use only to our dogs. 

“ Several of my family were with him on that trip; among them 
Talistoga, then a young man, grandson of Guesca by her Iroquois 
husband, Waghinethe. We went with his father, who was here- 
ditary sorcerer in succession to our great Iroquois medicine man. 
Since the expedition was to pass through the great unknown west 
out of which our people came, it was decided to allow this sacred 
pipe to accompany it in care of Azoa and his son Talistoga. Pro- 
phecy might be on the way to fulfillment. For our pipe had re- 
mained in the family of the first great chief, to whom the sacred old 
woman had given it, through more years than a young popple shakes 
leaves to the ground in the fall. 

“You may be sure that Talistoga and the other stalwart young 
men who-were to accompany their fathers on the expedition, were 
too much occupied in mind with the forthcoming wonders and adven- 
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tures of their journey, to give thought to the stories of the old 
people. He paid but little attention to the sacred pipe, therefore, ex- 
cept when it went round; being altogether occupied with his new 
firelock musket or fusil, his knives of flashing steel, and his outfit 
of powder and lead. So that the elders took him and the other young 
men apart, and recounted to them the history of the pipe as I have 
told it to you, and taught Talistoga to smoke it with shut eyes, and 
the others to read in the smoke clouds what should happen. Talis- 
toga was nearest of blood to the pipe, but his father, Azoa, being 
half Iroquois, was not considered fit—although a great medicine man, 
as I have said—to read the secrets of the holy instrument. But Azoa 
always thought this interdiction a hardship, since he was best part 
Abenaki, his mother being Guesca. 

“Tt was agreeable to have so many Frenchmen in the company, 
besides some Micmacs; but the Abenaki depended on themselves— 
on their knives and medicine to carry them through. It was well 
they did so in view of the use La Salle made of them when the ex- 
pedition reached the great unknown wilderness. There they were 
sent out, not only as hunters to get game, but as scouts to precede 
the main body and report on the country ahead. Some time was spent 
in constructing a fort near the great falls, and then in building a 
ship with which to navigate in safety the immense inland seas. It 
was then that our people first taught the white man what they could 
do with an axe: the Abenaki are still the best axemen in America.” 

“ Aye, and the best men on running logs,” I could not forbear 
interjecting. 

Peol gave me a gratified nod, and continued: “ From what our 
scouts could learn from the Hurons, a great warlike tribe beset the 
farthest stretches of the lakes, where the hills gave way to level 
reaches of grass and plains. They were a tribe of mounted Indians, 
using horses more than canoes—but canoes as well, for they lived 
on a river—so that even their women rode horseback. Their food 
was good eating, being the flesh of some great animal which they 
hunted on horses. 

“At last the expedition sailed westward over the great inland 
seas. Talistoga would sit for hours in the bow of the new ship watch- 
ing the unbroken stretch of water, and wondering what lay to his right 
hand and what to his left; but his father and the older men held 
their breath, and waited for the sight of the land from which their 
people had first come. From time to time, when the melancholic 
French leader was below in his cabin, Azoa consulted the spirits, 
but always received the same answer, ‘ You have your medicine pipe.’ 
Still he delayed doing so, being wrathful that he was not permitted to 
penetrate its mysteries. 
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“ At length some of the others insisted that the pipe be consulted, 
- and that Talistoga be chosen to smoke it while the others should 
read the smoke. The night was calm, with not a breeze stirring. The 
vessel rolled quietly to the swells, and the moon overhead made the 
sails look whiter and more ghostly. Few of the Frenchmen were on 
deck, and the Micmacs had already gone to their quarters. Then our 
Abenaki hunters gathered silently in the bow beneath the shadow of 
a great sail; the pipe was produced and given to the young man to 
light. Scarcely had he drawn his first whiff of smoke when he felt 
the pipe tremble in his mouth, as if his teeth could not hold it, and 
then he shut his eyes—as he had been bid—while the smoke blew 
easily from his mouth. The watchers, intent on possible manifesta- 
tion, saw the smoke wreaths rise to a certain height above his head, 
and then spread out and bank up into fantastic forms. To their 
keen eyes every circling ring of smoke appeared to take its place 
mechanically, and with its airy fellows arrange and rearrange the 
foreground of a picture. There was an Indian encampment on a 
hill, with a river running at its foot, and level ground spreading out 
interminably; while through all the picture roved figures of men, 
some on foot, others on horseback, and their horses ran wild through 
the cloudlets. Over and over again the scene was repeated until not 
a warrior but knew it by heart. Talistoga alone did not look out at 
the smoke he was making. Suddenly he felt that he was called to 
look up, and, as he did so with hesitating glance, he started backward 
with momentary astonishment. The cloudlets were held before him 
in a thin wall of smoke, through which he imagined he saw woods 
and single trees, and then quickly there appeared a girl on horse- 
back, hurrying and yet checking her horse. 

“The vision was so distinct that he saw the gold bands on her 
arms, the graceful sway of her body, the sweep of her tunic 
over her knees, and the saddle-cloth which covered her horse. But 
her face he did not see, only the poise of her head, and the wealth of 
hair that was tied at the back of her head. Then ‘he shut his eyes to 
the vision, in order to look out afresh. This time he opened them, 
fearing the vision had gone. It took him a moment to realize that 
a face of the sweetest beauty was gazing down at him from the smoke 
‘wreaths, He saw the pearls in the small ears, and the wimpling of 
her hair over her forehead; but her eyes held him. Whether it was 
anger or wonder that showed in them he could not read, but behind 
whatever her emotion was he saw limpid depths of coyness and 
maiden modesty. Her lips appeared to move in speech—and then she 
was gone, while the rugged faces of his friends blinked at him in 
the moonlight. 

“They crowded round him now, with many a quick and smoth- 
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ered question, to know what he had seen. His fixed and rapt 
attitude while the vision lasted was not lost on them. Whether he 
would have yielded to their insistence and related his vision to them, 
I very much doubt, but a diversion of such a nature at this moment 
came to his relief as effectually drove the thought of his vision from 
their minds. 

“The gaunt form of La Salle stood suddenly in the midst of 
them, a deep frown on his face, and anger shooting from his black 
eyes. 

“*Where are they?’ he demanded in his quick, sharp voice. 
‘Don’t dare tell me they are not here, for I saw them. Where are 
those two women?’ 

“To the Abenaki his words were enigmatic. They hesitated, 
and he took their hesitation for guilt. He began at once to search 
for the hidden women, and called to his officers to join him. But 
their request was useless, as our people well knew, for even they were 
assured of his good intentions when he laid his hand on the spot where 
the women sat. At once they endowed the wrathful commander 
with superhuman powers, since to their minds he had seen the two 
Old Women so closely connected with the magic pipe—and yet they 
had not seen them. 

“ But Azoa, who had some of his mother’s birchbark temper, 
although not taking part in the enchantment, flared up at the French- 
man, and in his anger gave utterance to a gross insult. Happily La 
Salle did not heed his words, being intent on the search. Still Azoa 
knew better in his heart, for the severe Frenchman suffered no women 
near the expedition at any time; yet he might not have been so hasty 
in his judgment. 

“The Micmacs, being aroused by the search, and learning the 
story of the night’s enchantment, at once endowed our warriors with 
a sort of mysterious character, so that during the rest of the journey 
they consulted us in everything, seeing that we were now closing in on 
the land of our forefathers. The land of their forefathers, also, 
but their memories had not been kept alive like ours by this pipe, and 
they had long since parted with the finer edge of their traditions. 

“ So, neither to his own friends nor to the Micmacs—with whom 
he was a prime favorite on account of his size and strength—did 
Talistoga tell the details of his vision; he kept them rather in his own 
heart, to think on them, and to picture over and over to himself the 
wonderful beauty of the girl, and puzzle his mind as to what her lips 
whispered. Every morning he looked ahead past the sharp bow of 
the ship, wondered where she lived and when he would meet her. 
His friends believed he was still in a dream, and said that the Old 
Women had bewitched him. 
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“ The little company of adventurers had yet a stranger experience 
awaiting them. The weather for a few days had been dull and 
hot; there was a sluggishness in the air which was disconcerting, and 
made a man breathe with difficulty and perspire doing nothing. The 
commander was in a nervous worry while it lasted, and made many 
useless expeditions from cabin to rail in his effort to interpret the 
weather. They were still out of sight of land, and no man knew 
what was ahead. The next night, after the excitement aroused by 
La Salle’s vision of the Old Women, was dark and murky; a great 
black pall had settled down over the lake, through which the 
moon could not penetrate. There was no wind—nothing but a gentle 
ground swell—but the air was tense and still hard to breathe. Sud- 
denly a groan went up in chorus from a group of ‘sailors, and they 
threw themselves on their knees in wild prayer; for there, on the mast- 
head, burned a large ball of the purest light; a steady, silent light it 
was, shining up there in the darkness; a man could see every cord 
and rope between him and it. It shone like a great eyeball at the 
masthead. 

“The Micmacs howled like affrighted beasts, and cast themselves 
in among us, as if we could save them who were ourselves stricken 
with deadly fear; the steersman fled from the rudder, and the vessel 
yawed and fell crossways of the swell; the sails flapped, and the 
sailors, crossing themselves, prayed loudly. 

“La Salle was at once on the deck to inquire into the tumult. 
An officer pointed to the mysterious light on the mast, and the com- 
mander blessed himself. Then with a roar of anger he was amongst 
us, prepared, if his officer had not dissuaded him, to lay about him 
with the flat of his sword. He charged us at once with a second 
devilish incantation, in order to bring misfortune to his ship. Then, 
driven to desperation by the cries of the sailors and the loose move- 
ments of the ship, he boldly threw himself into the rigging, carrying 
his sword in his teeth, and scrambled upward to give battle to the 
demon on the topmast. The spirit did not await his labored ascent, 
but floated away noiselessly like a great white owl on a summer’s 
evening. La Salle returned to the deck and, ignoring us altogether, 
harangued his men in his own tongue. Abenaki and Micmac won- 
dered at his boldness and the power of his medicine. 

“But the French murmured among themselves, and old Fran- 
cois, the hunter, said that the ship was haunted because she had been 
built and launched from a graveyard of the Hurons—she could have 
no good luck. Still La Salle’s intrepidity helped him with his men, 
and gave him still greater prestige with our people. 

“ At length after an interval of two days, during which they were 
greatly aided by a strong wind that followed the appearance of the 
strange light, they sighted land ahead on both sides, and in a little 
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while they raised the mouth of a river that flowed out of the lake. 
La Salle, after a long consultation with old Frangois, the hunter— 
whom he had brought with him from Niagara—ordered the helmsman 
to enter the river. They found that its current ran southerly; at 
which the French commander was well pleased, since it agreed with 
the advice given to him by the old man. 

“On both sides stretched great level barrens of sand, with here 
and there willow gardens in the lower lands; ahead of them, but much 
more to the south, they could distinguish higher ground and a blink- 
ing spread of woods against the noonday horizon. Would the river 
take them through that delectable woodland? For our Indians, ac- 
customed to the wholesome hilly country of the east, where the moun- 
tain ridges run like the knuckles of your hand, had no love for barren, 
level plains without bush or tree to hide a man when he is scouting. 

“Much to their satisfaction, therefore, they discovered after a 
second day’s sailing that the river was leading them in a roundabout 
way to the wooded country. No living being was in sight at any time, 
except perhaps a diving muskrat along the shore. Talistoga, who was 
continually on the alert, thought he sighted smoke many miles to the 
right of their course, but no one else saw it. And yet not a fish hawk 
could alight on a willow spray that he did not see, so earnest and 
watchful was his expectation of meeting her of whom by this time 
he had come to call his Smoke Girl. 

“ He met her sooner than he expected, and in a manner different 
from anything he could have dreamed. The ship had at last reached 
the wooded country, through which the river ran placidly, and with an 
ever varying succession of mirrored pictures of the accompanying 
forest. The wind had died out, or was held in check by the deep lea, 
when word was passed to our men to prepare their canoes to land 
and scout. Old Frangois said that they were now approaching the 
encampment of the powerful tribe, of which they had heard so much 
before they left Niagara. 

“ The vessel was brought to temporary anchor, and the canoes of 
the scouting party were lowered overboard. For the first time in 
weary days the men could stretch their limbs on dry land and feel its 
goodness. Azoa, who had command of the party, decided to drop 
down in canoes, with flanking scouts on both banks, to forestall am- 
bush. There was the glint of open daylight ahead that bespoke the 
end of the woodland. 

“ Talistoga, as fortune would have it, was detailed among the 
scouts to follow the left side of the stream. The woods were different 
from those of the east. Here was hickory and wild cherry, great oaks, 
sycamores, and other trees which he could not recognize. The deeper 
he penetrated into this cleanly forest the better he liked it, and its 
straight avenues attracted him so pleasantly that in a short while he 
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had strayed altogether away from the river and from his companions. 
The ground was gradually rising, and he could see that ahead of him 
it came to a hill. The light flooded through up there in a way that 
showed no further forest to obscure it. So, pushing forward with 
the purpose of scouting from the hilltop, he soon had the privilege 
of looking out upon a country that was mixed hill and plain, while 
beyond in the distance, on a hillside, he glimpsed a large encampment. 
The river ran around the base of the bluff on which the village was 
situated, and the tepees or tents ran straggling down to the plain, 
over which they overflowed. He could see horses grazing on the 
levels, and ever and anon his eye caught the sheen of some bright 
moving color. Between him and the encampment a broken country, 
part woods and ridges, part plains, intervened. 

“Knowing that his father would locate the village without 
trouble, he set out to descend further into the valley that now faced 
him. He had gone some distance, and was about to retrace his steps, 
satisfied with his work, when as he turned to make sure of the lay of 
the river by the sun, he suddenly looked down on the back of a lodge, 
within a sheltered bench or valley of the hillside. It was a good-sized 
structure, built with many poles to support, and covered with unac- 
customed skins. Thoughtlessly, led by his curiosity, he threw himself 
into the little valley, when suddenly it came to him that this was some 
mystic lodge or temple, erected by young men in this secluded spot to 
hold their spirit offerings while they sought adventure elsewhere. It 
was the custom of all the tribes; he himself, if he were not on this 
supreme adventure with the white men, would by this time have built 
just such a temple. For, like ail young men, he had to prove himself 
by brave deeds before he would be allowed to go to war or marry. 

“He was about to withdraw—knowing the sacred character of 
the lodge—when curiosity to compare the interior of this lodge with 
the fashion of those at home prevailed over his discretion, and he 
entered, pushing aside the heavy door hanging of skin. A regular line 
of propitiatory articles ranged along one side—buffalo heads (al- 
though he could only guess to what animal they belonged), blankets, 
kettles of pottery, shells, and other trifling articles, but no scalps. 
From the absence of the scalp string he inferred that the young war- 
riors had not yet returned, or had not been altogether successful. He 
next sought the most revered article of such a mystic lodge at home 
in his own country, the sacred pipe, without which it was forbidden 
to make medicine. He hardly expected to find anything at all so 
ancient as their own sacred pipe. Judge then of his astonishment 
when he saw resting on the top of a block of wood, almost in the 
centre of the lodge, a pipe which to his eyes was the exact counter- 
part of their own. It was, of course, disguised more or less in 
feathers of various colors that fringed the base, but in the color 
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and make of the stone, in its size and unusual shape, it was twin- 
brother to the magic pipe of his people. 

“He picked it up reverently, all the while marveling at the re- 
semblance, and examined it. On the underside it bore an eagle’s 
claw! All the ancient words of his race flashed over his mind, and he 
trembled at the thought of his discovery. To assure himself fully 
he now threw back the door curtain to admit all the light possible, 
and again he scanned his wonderful find. There was no doubt as to 
the resemblance, even to the greasy feel, and then there was the claw 
of an eagle. He was at last in the land of his forefathers; the clan 
of the eagle had kept their faith; he was of their blood, and they of 
his; he would smoke their sacred pipe. 

“ He seated himself on the block, and deliberately lighted the rev- 
ered instrument. Then he obeyed his home ritual. First he touched 
the ground with the bowl, then he saluted slowly the four corners of 
the heavens, and then inhaling the smoke he expelled it through his 
nostrils reverently. The herbs and tobacco burned with a rank odor, 
to which he was not accustomed, but the smoke ascended drowsily 
and without hint or vision. Out of reverence for the holy instru- 
ment, he closed his eyes, and smoked on. No living man had now 
smoked both pipes but he. 

“ Suddenly his senses were alert to the approach of some quickly 
moving body, and he opened his eyes. Outside there was a rush 
like the swooping of an eagle, and then the thud of hoofs striking 
smoothly on the grass. He looked out from his seat, and the figure 
of a flying girl on horseback crossed his vision. He saw her with 
that fullness of sight which is allowed only to those who cultivate the 
art of seeing. The sun shone on the bracelets of her arms, and the 
pearl in the ear next him gave a gentle glint; from her knees down- 
ward she was clad in leggings of buckskins and moccasins of the same, 
edged with feathers and worked with stained quills; her arms were 
bare, but her tunic fitted closely to her neck, and then fell in graceful 
folds around her person, being held in place by a belt of some green 
material. All this he saw in the fleeting glance that was given him, 
but made little of it, and thought of it only afterward; for his mind 
was on the swift beauty of the girl’s face, and the graceful poise of 
-her head. It was the Smoke Girl of his dreams. 

‘* Before he had time to do more than rise, she stood in the door, 
but her eyes had none of the coy gentleness of the girl of his vision. 
Instead they were fixed upon him with anger and question. He felt 
miserably abashed in her presence, and mutely held forth the sacred 
pipe, as if he would deliver it up to her. There was something awk- 
ward in the action that reassured the girl, and to his infinite wonder- 
ment she put the pipe to her lips. Both said afterward that they 
knew not what they did, but acted as if they had been told. The 
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anger died gently from the girl’s face, and in its stead came coyness 
and a certain visible shrinking modesty. Her eyes found his, and 
were full of question. She was troubled too—that he could see—but, 
manlike, he knew not what to say to her. 

“ At this moment her horse, which all the while stood behind her, 
put his head upon her shoulder, and with his mobile lips tried to nibble 
at the curtain of feather around the base of the pipe. Instinctively 
she passed it back to the young man; the moment it left her hands 
she seemed to recover from its spell and to put on again her mood of 
anger. In a moment she was in the saddle, looking sternly at him. 

“ ‘My brother must think little of his life thus to enter uninvited 
the war lodge of the Dakotas,’ she said with a bitterness that was 
not assumed. ‘ Does he think that because a girl guards the place, 
he can abuse the sacred pipe? My brother must be a Blackfoot to 
forget the law of the tribes. The Blackfeet are dogs, and live in 
holes.’ 

“Her voice sounded strangely like his sister’s at home, and he 
understood her words as if his sister had spoken to him in anger. 
She looked so young and slim, and yet so confident and determined. 
All the time she regarded him fearlessly from her horse, and still he 
knew that in a second she was ready to be off like a bird. His eyes 
ranged from her face to her dress, to the grace and girlishness of her 
figure, to the poise of her head, and then stupidly rested on the dainty 
saddle cloth of bright colors which extended from her horse’s should- 
ers to his withers. She was surely the daughter of some rich chief. 

“ «My sister will pardon a stranger,’ he spoke, looking to her, 
‘who is not a Blackfoot, but a son of her own race come into the 
land of his forefathers, not knowing its customs or where he stands. 
In his country, down by the green sea, it is no sacrilege to enter a war 
lodge and smoke the sacred pipe if one be of the blood. The temples 
of the Abenaki belong to the Great Spirit, and he has the right to 
share his own property with the needy. I am not tired, that I should 
want refreshing, and I am not needy, and yet I smoked your pipe be- 
cause I sought my sister’s face in its clouds.’ 

“*Did you find it?’ she could not forbear asking, while her horse 
took a step in his direction. ‘ Warriors do not usually seek a maiden’s 
face in the smoke of a war pipe.’ 

“* Yes,’ he replied earnestly, ‘the face of a maiden came between 
my eyes and the sun, and the vision blinded me. I can no longer see 
anybody but her; the hills have lost their beauty, and I heed no 
longer the call of my father. Once before I saw this vision in the 
smoke of our sacred pipe, and my: sister’s face was as wayward and 
blithe as a fleecy cloud in the heavens; now she is cross and her 
frown is on me. Whom may I call her?’ 

“*T am Unanimi,’ she answered with simple straightforwardness. 
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Her gaze searched his face, and she spoke like one who gives infor- 
mation grudgingly. ‘My brother speaks in riddles. What would 
he have me believe? ’ 

“*He would have you believe,’ Talistoga quickly replied, ‘ that 
he is no Blackfoot and no thief, but the son of a great people who 
live far from here, down by the green sea; that he saw the face of 
Unanimi in the smoke of the ancient pipe of his race; and that, 
while his father and his friends seek the tepees on the hillside yonder, 
Talistoga has been seeking Unanimi. He has found her and is con- 
tent.’ 

“*There may be truth in your words, brother,’ she answered 
after a momentary hesitation, while she backed her pony away from 
him. ‘The stories our mothers tell us have some such meaning; 
they go with our pipe. I am the guardian of it, and once a day while 
our young warriors are absent I ride out to see that it is safe. With 
us a young girl, of the race of our first chief of the pipe, must guard 
it, and her life is forfeit for its care. She alone of all our women 
can smoke it—’ 

“* Smoke it then once again,’ he cried impetuously, and he of- 
fered her the holy emblem. ‘Smoke it, and let the spirit speak to 
your heart. He will tell you that I do not lie.’ 

“ Again, as if under the compulsion of his earnestness, she put 
the stalk to her lips, and again the dreamy look returned to her eyes, 
and the soft beauty of her face came back. She handed him the wre 
with a sigh, but this time she did not resume her anger. 

“* Tt must be true, my brother,’ she said with gentle willingness ; 
‘but I do not understand. You are there in the smoke, but ever as 
you have been to me in mystery, with fire and smoke that is not from 
the burning of kinnikinnick. My life seems to depend on you. Oh, 
I cannot understand it!’ 

** And then as if she would flee from the vision, with but little 
thought of him, she was off with a twitch of the rein. He imagined 
he heard her say, ‘ We will meet again among my people.’ He fol- 
lowed rider and horse with his eyes, but she did not look back. Her 
horse’s hoofs clattered on the gravel of the cafion below him after 
both were out of sight, and once through the trees he caught the flare 
of a bright saddle cloth. 

“Slowly, with wonderment and disappointment, he reéntered 
the lodge, and put the pipe back in its place. He picked up 
his gun, which he had idly left in a corner when he first entered, and 
leaving the spot began to swing himself from bush to bush up the 
steep hillside. He felt hurt and sore—it was all so disappointing. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 




















Rew Books. 


THE TWO AMERICAS. By General Rafael Reyes, ex-President 
of the Republic of Colombia. Translated by Leopold Gra- 
hame. With Thirty-one Illustrations from. Photographs. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50 net. 


Few men are so well able to speak of conditions in Latin 
America as the eminent Catholic explorer and statesman, General ° 
Rafael Reyes, the ex-President of Colombia. He has a great deal 
to say about “‘ the many factors that operate as a bar to the friendly 
relations that should obtain between Latin America and the United 
States.” The first reason is the popular misconception in the 
United States of the real significance and objects of the Monroe 
' Doctrine, which in many quarters is looked upon as a kind of inter- 
national police regulation to be administered by the authorities in 
Washington for the better preservation of law and order in Latin 
America. “On the contrary,” says General Reyes, ‘“ Monroe’s 
declaration in 1823 was designed as a measure of protection for, 
and not as an instrument of attack upon, the integrity of the then 
recently-established Spanish republics; and, from its initial adoption 
down to its latter-day reaffirmation, it was intended and has been 
declared to be governed by the sole purpose of guarding the weaker 
States against the undue aggression of any of the countries of the 
other hemisphere.” 5 

In Chapter V. we have the Colombian side of the beginnings 
of the Republic of Panama. We have read Mr. Roosevelt’s pre- 
sentation of our government’s side of the case in his recently-pub- 
lished Autobiography, and we must admit that we were not at all 
impressed by his defence of our high-handed and unjust backing 
of the Panama revolution. General Reyes tells us that he was in 
command of a military force fully capable of putting down the re- 
bellion, but that he was prevented from landing his troops by Amer- 
ican cruisers. Within two days of the declaration of its independ- 
ence, the Republic of Panama was recognized by the United States, 
and within two weeks a treaty was made with that Republic, guar- 
anteeing its independence and providing for the construction of the 
Canal in that territory. 

This volume will do a great deal towards correcting the false 
views of many people in the United States concerning their neigh- 
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bors in the South, and help them to appreciate the resources, culture, 
patriotism, commercial and industrial progress, and religious beliefs 
of the great Latin Republics. The volume is beautifully illustrated. 


LATIN AMERICA. By William R. Shepherd. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co. 50 cents net. 

Professor Shepherd has written for the Home University 
Library an excellent account of the twenty republics of Latin 
America. He writes this book to correct the unfair and erroneous 
notions which are only too prevalent among us concerning our 
Southern neighbors. Institutions and culture, he tells us, are made 
the touchstone that determines appreciation. As exemplified in the 
colonial period, they will reveal the kind of equipment with which 
the republics started on their career. As exemplified by one state 
or another since that time, they will indicate the extent to which 
any given republic has advanced to the forefront of nations that 
have a direct share in the general progress of mankind, or has lagged 
behind them. 

Part I. treats of the Colonies: The expansion of Spain and 
Portugal, government, the Church, and economic conditions. Part 
II. treats of the Republics: Independence, national development, 
industry, commerce, education, science, literature, resources, polit- 
ical and financial conditions. 

Mr. Shepherd’s book is remarkably free from the prejudice 
which characterizes most Protestant books on Latin America. He 
praises the higher clergy of colonial days as men of character and 
ability. He says: 


Theirs was no slight task to advance the cause of the Church 
as the great moral guide of society, to correct misbehavior 
on the part of officials, civil and ecclesiastical, and to protect the 
natives against oppression, without encouraging them to resist 
the enforcement of Spanish authority or incurring the ill will 
of the Colonists...... The missionaries were true pioneers, 
and their zealous activity contributed in large measure to the 
widening of the area of Spanish control....... Many of the 
lower clergy were intense in their devotion to the faith, enduring 
disease, privation, violence and death, and counting it a singular 
joy to win the martyr’s crown...... It is safe to assume that 
none of their contemporaries in the sixteenth century would 
have behaved any better in America than the Spaniards did, if 
they had been exposed to similar temptations. 
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Mr. Shepherd’s account of the Jesuit reductions of Paraguay 
is rather meager and superficial. We fail to understand how the 
Indians “ paid for whatever they received in the sacrifice of their 
liberty, their individuality and their initiative.” He is also. inac- 
curate in speaking of the general ignorance of the early missionaries 
and the so-called “ superficial character of much of their religious 
instruction.” We can, however, pardon a few inaccuracies, inas- 
much as the whole tone of the professor’s book is eminently fair. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT, ITS ESSENCE, ITS PERMA- 
NENCE, AND ITS PERILS. By William Howard, Taft. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. $1.15 net. 
Ex-President Taft has published the eight lectures which he 

delivered as Kent Professor of Law at Yale University on popular 

government under the Federal Constitution, and two addresses 
which he gave before the American Bar Association meeting at 

Montreal, last September on “ The Selection and Tenure of Judges 

and the Social Importance of Proper Standards for Admission to 

the Bar.” They are sane, conservative discussions of the proposed 
changes from our present republican form of government to a more 
direct, democratic government, which he thinks utterly subversive 
of all that is best in our institutions. He insists upon the small pro- 
portion of the people constituting the voting and governing part 
of our nation; he discusses the weak points of the initiative, refer- 
endum, and recall; he treats of the Pure Food Act, the Child Labor 

Law, and the Income Tax; he advocates respect for the independ- 

ence and integrity of the judges and the courts; and he pleads for an 

efficient army and navy. A professor of Mr. Taft’s ability and 
experience in the affairs of State, is a valuable asset in the teaching 
body of a great American University. 


THE IDOL-BREAKER,. By Charles Rann Kennedy. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. $1.25 net. 

From Charles Rann Kennedy the reader has grown to expect 
high and purposeful and suggestive (if not always conclusive!) 
work—work full of militant idealism and half-prophetic invective. 
In this the Jdol-Breaker is no disappointment. Its theme is free- 
dom; its scene the smithy of a tiny provincial settlement; its people 
a blacksmith, a woman of the highroad, a wastrel, and the conven- 
tional villagers. ° 
One does not suppose that Mr. Kennedy intends the present 
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work for more than a “ closet drama.” Its dialogue is, at best, tense 
and poetic, but also cryptic to a degree; and while the play adheres 
uncompromisingly to the triple “ unities’”’ of Greek drama, there 
is—objectively speaking—almost no plot and scarcely any action. 
None the less, in the words of Naomi, the Strange Woman, “A 
man may move a lot in one short hour, and him never shifting a 
foot.” 

Those who enjoy a semi-symbolic discussion of life and human 
liberty, with some elemental sparks of poetry struck from the grim 
forge of Little Boswell’s smithy, will read the Jdol-Breaker with 
deep interest. The work is big rather than beautiful, and it would 
be easy to read a vague socialism into many of the lines. But there 
is no denying that it stimulates thought, and that the conflict be- 
tween true and false freedom—the freedom that breaks and hates, 
and the freedom that loves and builds—throughout the fourth act, 
is masterfully conceived and sustained. 


MONKSBRIDGE. By John Ayscough. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.35 net. 


Of all the wonderful heroines of romance, Sylvia, the calculat- 
ing, ambitious, all-knowing, seventeen-year-old heroine of the Vic- 
torian village, Monksbridge, is the most wonderful. She carries 
all the burdens of her family on her back with the greatest uncon- 
cern, and by the cleverest manceuvring manages to marry the vapid 
nonentity Lord Monksbridge. The book is more a series of char- 
acter sketches than a novel, and they are drawn with the biting 
humor that made us laugh so heartily over the author’s Gracechurch. 

What a motley company of impossible aristocrats, English 
churchmen, and village gossips! Mr. Auld-Baillie, who “ hated 
nuns in all Evangelical charity, and longed to befriend them by 
abolishing them root and branch, and, in the interim, by inspecting 
them.” The poor but pretentious Miss Belvoir, who though gaunt, 
lean, and austerely clad and housed, still “had the grand manner, 
which set off her distinguished, if bilious, complexion.” The tall 
Lady Llantwddwy, “ who walked with a short run and a half turn, 
as if she was never quite sure where she meant to go;” a plain, 
awkward woman, but one who was evidently “somebody.” The 
empty-headed Anglican bishop “ with two good legs, having their 
fair proportions confessed in gaiters,” and “ with a smile that ex- 
pressed universal peace and good will to all her Majesty’s subjects 
except Roman Catholics.”” The old-fashioned Warden, who is per- 
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suaded that “the genius of England was practical, 7 ¢., unsuper- 
natural, and that the religion that would serve her turn must be 
practical, 7. ¢., respectable and Erastian, a State Department like 
the Foreign Office.” 

Sylvia’s brother, Perkin, becomes a Catholic, because he realizes 
the dishonesty of accepting his school’s scholarships founded in 
Catholic times, and now appropriated by an alien religion. The 
village gossip over this conversion is humorous in the extreme. 
Of course Sylvia cannot secure for her brother a bishopric, now that 
he has proved himself such a fool. 


VICES IN VIRTUES AND OTHER VAGARIES. By the Author 
of The Life of a Prig. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.20 net. 


“It is said by those who know,” writes this genial author, 
“that there are several ways of reviewing a book. One 
way is to begin by reading the book—an unusual-way; but still a 
way. <A second way is to read other books.” He might have 
heaped a little more abuse upon that much abused race of re- 
viewers by denouncing them for the reviews they never wrote. For 
some publishers and some authors to-day have a habit of writing 
their own reviews, so as to be freed from the stupidity, malice or 
knowledge of some of the reviewing tribe. 

There are lots of good things in these airy nothings, or, as our 
author styles them, vagaries. Speaking of gardening: “ As to its 
pleasures, pure or impure, a garden too often entails nine months 
of trouble, expense, and anxiety, preceding three months of irrita- 
tion, disappointment and anger...... Where was the first sin com- 
mitted? Ina garden.”...... Apropos of the ungentlemanliness of 
ladies, he writes: “ The writer has known a case, obviously unique, 
of a lady who asked the advice of several men, assuring each that 
she would be guided by his advice alone, until she found one who 
had advised her to do what, from the first, she had made up her 
mind to do; and with this laudable object, that, in the case of 
failure, she might be able to lay the whole of the blame upon him.” 

Did you ever hear of the vice of unselfishness? “A very 
terrible sinner is the delicate philanthropist who endangers his life 
and causes his wife many hours of anxiety by unselfishly exposing 
himself to discomfort, over-fatigue, and mental worry in works of 
charity, or for the social benefit of his fellow-creatures.” It may 
possibly amuse him to die for a “cause,” but thereby he gives no 
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pleasure to those to whom he is dear. We will say no more about 
this delightful book, for we intend to be guilty of the “ vice of 
finishing.” 


FROM THE SEPULCHRE TO THE THRONE. By Madame Ce- 
cilia. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.75 net. 

This volume aims at providing a book of spiritual readings, or 
a series of meditations, on the Risen Life of our Lord. Madame 
Cecilia has brought the sacred scenes of the Gospel story before 
‘her readers in a most vivid way, enabling them to see the events as 
they probably occurred, while at the same time refraining from in- 
dulging in pure conjecture. In some of the chapters she has drawn 
a few paragraphs from her Catholic Scripture Manuals, since the 
same facts had to be recorded. 

She promises us another volume shortly on the Holy Spirit and 
the Progress of the Church. The “ Summaries for Mediation” 
which close each chapter, will prove helpful to those who use the 
volume for their daily meditation. The preludes and colloquies are 
merely suggestive, but may prove useful when the mind has to be 
forced into a given groove. 


STORIES FROM THE FIELD AFAR. Prepared and Edited by 
The Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, Maryknoll, 
Ossining, N. Y. 60 cents postpaid. 

We recommend these short stories most highly to our readers, 
especially as we are sadly behind our Catholic brethren abroad in 
books of this kind. It will certainly foster vocations to the foreign 
mission field, make new friends for the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, and, we trust, make some of the foreign mis- 
sionaries forget their excessive modesty, and give to the world some 
of their experience. Father Walsh is doing an apostolic work, and 
every Catholic should encourage him with his prayers and his 
alms. 


ITALIAN YESTERDAYS. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. Volume II. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $6.00 net. 

“I have sometimes thought,” says Mrs. Fraser, “that we 
modern people scarcely know how rich we are, how many and how 
choice the treasures that history has devised to us, and which, for 
the most part, lie unclaimed in her storehouses. And I have hoped, 
in opening some of them, to induce others to seek out for themselves, 
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and make their own, some of the wonderful tales of love and valor 
which shine at us from the pages, not only of the old books, but 
from those which the writers of our own day have so wisely and 
lovingly compiled for us.” 

Her delightfully written volumes are full of personal reminis- 
cences, stories from the lives of the Saints—St. Peter, St. Cecilia, 
St. Gregory the Great—sketches of Rome, Venice, Verona, short 
biographies of Queen Joan of Naples, Murat, Pius [X., etc. The 
two volumes are the last word of the bookmaker’s art. 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. By Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 

St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00 net. 

Father Martindale tells us that these stories from the Old 
Testament have been written because many of the books, similar in 
purpose, now in circulation, are unsatisfactory for various reasons. 
He has arranged them in order that the guiding Spirit in this 
history might be recognized, and that the convergence of type and 
hope and incident towards Him Who was to come should be made 
clear. Such a volume ought to foster a passionate love for the 
simplicity, freshness, grandeur, and richness, which characterize the 
writings of the Old Testament. Too often in the past we have 
seen in the hands of our children books of the kind, which were 
Protestant to the very core. The illustrations in color are excellent. 


THE NEW ROMAN BREVIARY. Four volumes. New York: 

Fr. Pustet & Co. $11.25. 

By command of the Holy Father, the Congregation of Rites 
has designated this Pustet edition of the Breviary as the typical 
one to which all others must conform. In the letter of approbation 
of the Sacred Congregation prefixed to each volume, it is stated that 
this edition will remain unchanged for some time to come, that is, 
until the recension of the text, hymns, lessons, and homilies is com- 
pleted. As this revision will take a “ very long time,” it is consol- 
ing to a hopeful priest to feel that no further changes will be made 
till then. 

All the changes in the Office since the Motu Proprio of 1911, 
including the most recent ones which have not yet been published, 
are embodied in this volume. The responsiones de tempore are 
printed in full after every lesson, and also the fourth, fifth and 
sixth of the second nocturne. Prime and compline are given in 
full for every day in the week, as are also the hymns of the other 
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hours. The turning of pages is thus reduced to the minimum. 
This edition contains only the feasts of the Universal Church, the 
offices pro aliquibus locis, as well as those hitherto proper to the 
United States, being omitted. We note the absence therefore of 
many offices now in the American Ordo—the Friday Lenten offices, 
St. Gabriel, St. Raphael, the Expectation of the B.V.M., and others. 
We are glad to see that the feast of St. John Baptist is restored to 
its ancient date, June 24th. 

The present edition is presented in the usual Pustet style—it is 
well printed and bound, and is of convenient size and weight. 


COMPENDIUM THEOLOGIZ DOGMATIC. By Christian 
Pesch, S.J. Volumes II., III., and IV. St. Louis: B. Her- 
der. $1.60 a volume, net. ; 

All ecclesiastical students will be grateful to Father Pesch for 
giving them the substance of his great work on Dogmatic Theology 
in this excellent compendium of four volumes. We recommend it 
highly to seminary professors as a textbook that is satisfactory 
from every point of view. The subject matter is well divided; the 
theses clearly stated and briefly proved; the style simple; the 
authorities cited ample and to the point. 


THEOLOGICAL SYMBOLICS. By Charles A. Briggs, D.D. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Dr. Briggs gives a very fair and accurate account of the 
creeds of the various Protestant Churches, but while he tries to be 
fair in dealing with Catholic doctrine, his Protestant prejudice 
forbids his grasping the divine constitution of the Church, or her 
true teachings on grace, the sacraments, and the like. 

Occasionally we read such nonsense as the following: ‘ The 
great scholastics of the Middle Ages emphasized the doctrine of the 
Church, the ministry and sacraments; and elaborated them into 
minute details, which sometimes led far away from Christ in the 
emphasis upon the external authority of the hierarchy, and the ob- 
jective use of the sacred institutions of the Church.”...... The 
reformation “ succeeded because of the birth of certain great prin- 
ciples, which not only removed evils, but solved essential problems 
of Christian life and thought.”...... “Tt was not the official re- 
ligion and doctrine of the Church (sic) that the reformers at first 
attacked, so much as the popular, traditional, and common teaching 
of the Church.” ‘‘ The monastic ideal of religion had become in the 
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sixteenth century the ideal for the entire ministry and also for 
Christendom as a whole.” “The great work of reform was to 
throw off the Papal tyranny, the monastic rule, the scholastic theol- 
ogy, and the canon law,” etc. Dr. Briggs is honest enough, how- 
ever, to admit that the polemic against the decree of Papal Infalli- 
bility by Old Catholics and Protestants overshot the mark, and that 
the case of Honorius cannot rightly be adduced to disprove the 
dogma. Anyone who reads this book can see why Dr. Bgiggs never 
became a Catholic. 


THE STUDENT’S GRADUS. An aid to Latin Versification. By 
Leo T. Butler, S.J. Woodstock, Maryland: Woodstock Col- 
lege. 

The compiler of this excellent student’s Gradus makes no 
claim to originality, either in the purpose or in the contents of his 
work. He has merely made use of Noel’s edition of Father Va- 
niére’s Magnum Dictionarium Poeticum, retrenching what was su- 
perfluous, and making a few changes which he thought necessary 
and useful for the student of the present day. He has omitted all 
words outside the scope of the high school and college course, such 
as rare geographical terms, names of obscure personages, and un- 
common words rarely met with in the classical authors. Participles 
have been omitted, except as synonyms of adjectives, since they will 
be found with the verb from which they are derived. Epithets 
for the most part have been left out, since the young student’s pro- 
pensity to fill out his line at any cost has made them an occasion 
of abuse. 

“So long as we retain Latin as the best type for a thorough 
study of language, and as an instrument for the development of 
the powers of thought-reception and thought-expression, we may 
count,” says Father Macksey in his preface, “on the retention of 
Latin verse work in the class-room, in spite of sporadic discontent 
therewith. If so, the value of the present work is obvious.” 


THE SHEARS OF DELILAH; STORIES OF MARRIED LIFE. 
By Virginia Terhune Van de Water. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.35. 

Following with dexterous fingers the tangled threads of sel- 
fishness, irritability, misunderstanding, mental shortsightedness, and 
moral feebleness the writer of these tales disengages the causes of 
many a typical domestic tragedy. A kind of morbid interest at- 
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taches to the succeeding phases of decay in the case of a love that 
has begun with fair promise of immortality, and so these stories do 
not weary. Besides they are reasonably true to fact—this we must 
admit, no matter how ugly they make us look. So long as men and 
women go seeking happiness in unrestrained surrender to the emo- 
tional demands of an undisciplined character, so long will affection 
prove itself inconstant, so long will lovers’ meetings end in journeys 
to the courts. Unrelieved by a single ray of religious faith, or a 
single effort to secure divine aid, and scarcely by one lucky accident, 
the shadows in these pages go gradually deepening into gloom—just 
as they do, too frequently, in the real lives of self-centred, hyper- 
sensitive, ungenerous men and’ women who take up the matrimonial 
burden without ever having given a thought to the discipline which 
is its indispensable preparation. 

To some readers, we hope, the stories will hold up an accusing 
mirror, revealing the sure consequence of commonly neglected 
faults; the grim cynic is probably the only one whose interest in the 
volume will be wholly pleasurable. 


ADVANCED AMERICAN HISTORY. By S. E. Forman. New 

York: The Century Co. $1.50. 

According to Mr. Forman, the three greatest achievements 
of the American people have been these: they have transformed 
a continent from a low condition of barbarism to a high state 
of civilization; they have developed a commercial and industrial 
system of vast proportions; and they have evolved the greatest 
democracy the world has yet seen. His purpose in this high school 
textbook is to present fully and clearly these three aspects of our 
growth, and he has succeeded admirably. He realizes well the 
limitations of his readers, and consequently does not overload their 
minds with too much data, but still he has omitted nothing essential. 
He begins with a glance at Europe in the fifteenth century, pictures 
aboriginal America; describes well the first explorations, and the 
coming of the English, the French, and the Dutch; gives a fair 
account of the Revolution; the beginnings of the United States; 
its development; the movements of its population; the different 
political parties ; its commercial development, and the beginnings and 
end of slavery. 

We notice that he says nothing of the religious motives that 
inspired Columbus; nothing of the Protestant intolerance of the 
Colonists which alienated Canada; nothing of the anti-Catholic 
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spirit of the Know-Nothing party of the fifties; nothing of the 
polygamy of the Mormons, which has been carried on despite the 
laws of the United States. On the whole, however, it is one of the 
best historical textbooks that has come under our notice in many 
years. 


THE BACKWARD CHILD. A Study of the Psychology and 
Treatment of Backwardness. By Barbara Spofford Morgan. 
With an Introduction by Elizabeth E. Farrell. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


For the past ten years there has been quite an effort made in 
the public schools to deal with the problem of the mentally deficient 
or backward child. According to Miss Farrell, the Superintendent 
of Ungraded Classes in the New York Public Schools, teachers 
and school superintendents foolishly looked for the almost total 
elimination of the problem of retardation, once the physical defects 
of the children had been corrected. Now, wonderful to relate, the 
“new” (sic) discovery has been made that “ the remedy lies in the 
individual differences in the mental make-up of school children.” 
What Miss Farrell fails to state, however, is the failure which peda- 
gogical experts to-day declare has resulted from the public school 
treatment of the mentally defective child. Most of the youngsters 
that are the bane of the modern teacher in the defective classes of 
city schools, should without question be cared for by specialists in 
institutions, and the ordinary cases be treated by individual instead 
of class instruction. 


THE NUN: HER CHARACTER AND WORK. By &tienne Le- 
long. Translated from the French by Madame Cecilia. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $1.50. 


These conferences were given by Monsignor Lelong, Bishop 
of Nevers, to the Sisters of Charity of Nevers, to whom he was 
particularly devoted. They are known the world over because they 
had the honor of receiving into their congregation Bernadette 
Soubirous of Lourdes. This volume reveals a master of the spirit- 
ual life, a skilled director of souls, thoroughly conversant with the 
peculiar difficulties and grave obligations inherent to religious life, 
whatever be its exterior form. The translation, as might be ex- 
pected, is excellently done. 
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on compiler of Thoughts from Augustine Birrell has added 

another to the Angelus Series, entitled Maxims from the Writ- 
ings of Monsignor Benson (New York: Benziger Brothers. 50 
cents net), which includes a thought more or less appropriate for 
every day in the year from the writings of Father Benson. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


El Breviario y Las Nuevas Rubricas. By Juan B. Ferreres, S. J. (Madrid: 
Razon y Fe. 3 pesetas.) Father Ferreres has written an historical and liturgical 
commentary on the decrees of Pius X. concerning the new rubrics of the 
Roman Breviary. He pays special attention to the Spanish breviaries of Tar- 
ragona, Barcelona Lerida, Vich, and Urgel. 

Paysages d’Italie. Vol. I1—De Florence a4 Naples. Vol. I11—De Milan a 
Rome. By André Maurel. (Paris: Hachette et Cie. 3frs. 50 each.) These 
volumes are not dry-as-dust guide books, but the impressions of a great lover 
of Italy, who makes her past live in a few lines, and opens up to us in a most 
charming way the wealth of her artistic treasures. Vol. I. takes us through 
Volterra, Siena, Montepulciano, Chiusi, Subiaco, and Terracina; Vol. II. 
through Cremona, Imola, Faenza, Cortona, and Caprarola. The reader may 
stay at home and know his Italy better by reading these travelogues of M. 
Maurel, than by traveling under the uninspiring guidance of the prosaic Baedeker. 

L’Inquisition et VHérésie. By Abbé Léon Garzend. (Paris: Gabriel Beau- 
chesne.) The Abbé Garzend has written a volume of over five hundred 
pages to prove that there was in the days of the Inquisition two notions of 
heresy: the strict theological idea, which corresponds to our notion of heresy 
to-day; and the disciplinary idea, which was peculiar to the tribunals of the 
Inquisition, and comprised many other things besides heresy, properly so-called. 
His minute study shows earnestness and labor, but we do not think he has 
proved his point, or that he has in any way changed the status of the Galileo 
case from the viewpoint of apologetics. 

L’Idée Revolutionnaire et les Utopies Modernes.-: By M. Tamisier, S.J. 
(Paris: P. Lethielleux. 3/frs.) After a preliminary chapter on the anti- 
religious character of the French Revolution, Father Tamisier traces the per- 
nicious effects of 1789 with regard to the secularization of the State and the 
schools, divorce, feminism, socialism, and the attacks on the religious congre- 
gations. It is a vigorous and able refutation of the principles that govern irre- 
ligious modern France. 

Histoire Politique du Dix-Neuvidme Siécle. Vol. II. By Paul Feyel. 
(Paris: Bloud et Gay. 12frs.) This is a political history of the world in the 
nineteenth century, intended for children of high school grade. It is an excel- 
lent textbook, well divided, eminently fair and objective in treatment, and pro- 
vided with a thorough index, and numerous illustrations. 

L’Enigma della Vita e I Nuovi—Orizzonti della Biologia. By Agostino 
Gemelli, O.M. Two volumes. (Firenze: Libreria Editrice Fiorentina. Lire 
12.) Father Gemelli, the scholarly professor of experimental psychology at the 
University of Turin, has published a second edition of his well-known treatise 
on biology, The Enigma of Life. This second edition has been so amplified as to 
constitute practically a new work, and:the objections of his critics have been 
thoroughly answered. It deserves an English translation. 

















Foreign Periodicals. 


The Reactionary Movement in China. By Albert Perrot, S.J. 
Although according to the provisional Constitution complete liberty 
of conscience was to reign in China, and all religions to be equal 
before the law, the conservative party have pushed the claims of 
Confucius with success. The great master’s title to reverence is 
merely that he sums up and represents antiquity and tradition. The 
President is himself religiously indifferent, and has not the scholar’s 
reverence for Confucius, but he has yielded to insistent demands, 
and restored the sacrifices to heaven and to the revered sage. Of 
these, the former is least offensive to Catholics, as more nearly 
capable, though not really so, of a spiritual interpretation. The 
latter, according to an official interpretation, need not be religious 
acts because “ Confucianism is not a religion, but a system of moral- 
ity.” However, the cult of Confucius is not welcome to “ young 
China;” the country will not return to its centuries of isolation. A 
curious fact is that the decrees make no mention of the ex-Emperor, 
though the act of abdication had reserved to him ritual functions; 
he seems to be put among the class of simple citizens. He has made 
no objection; perhaps he thinks that the Chinese Republic is not 
eternal.— Etudes, May 20. 


The Religious Movement in Spain. By F. Girerd. Although 
the state of religion in Spain is not so encouraging as in other Euro- 
pean countries, there are some indications that, even intellectually, 
the Religious are not idle. The Jesuits publish the Razon y Fe; 
the Augustinians, Espanta y América; the Dominicans, Ciencia 
Tomista; the Capuchins, Revista de Estudios franciscanos. The 
level of studies, in the universities and among the clergy, is, how- 
ever, rather low. Original investigations are rare; the libraries 
poorly furnished; and there is little curiosity as to what scholars 
beyond the Pyrenees are doing. Further, there is hardly any at- 
tempt made to make Spanish studies or reviews known abroad. 
One Dominican, Father Marin Sola, now in this country, has how- 
ever, published a work of wide scope. His attempt is to prove the 
homogeneity of Catholic doctrine, to do away with the distinction 
between ecclesiastical and divine faith. Such an unhappy distinction 
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he attributes to Suarez, and considers that it gives occasion to many 
of the attacks by modernists. 

Another live topic, discussed by Monsignor Pelaez, Archbishop- 
elect of Tarragona, is that of the industries conducted by religious 
orders. The latter are criticized now for their labor, as formerly 
for their idleness, and they are excessively taxed, although their 
profits go to the poor. If such industries interfere with competi- 
tion, how much interference would have arisen if the Religious had 
remained in the world and worked for their own interests °—Revue 
du Clergé Frangais, June 1. 


The Tablet (May 30): Is There a Yellow Peril? Five hun- 
dred million whites are attempting to control nine-tenths of the 
earth’s surface, leaving but one-tenth to four hundred and fifty 
millions of the yellow races. The hope of the white races is in a 
united Europe. The speech in full of Cardinal Gasquet on his 
call to the Cardinalate. An enthusiastic reception was accorded 
him in the Trastavere, where his official residence is. A full dis- 
cussion of the new and admirable educational law in Belgium. 
Special attention is given the rights of parents, and the value of the 
voluntary schools is recognized; the salaries of teachers are fixed, 
with an increase for good service. 

(June 6): Summaries are given of the centenary celebrations 
at the Irish Jesuit college of Clongowes, and the English Benedic- 
tine college at Downside. 








The Month (June): In this jubilee number, Rev. Sydney 
F. Smith continues his study of The Gospel Without the Resurrec- 
tion, and Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge that of The Campaign of 
Slander Against Catholic South America. Rev. J. H. Pollen 
quotes some appreciations of Cardinal Gasquet as an historian, with 
a partial list of his works. The claim of some Baconians that 
Shakespeare’s illegible scrawl is proof that he could not have written 
the plays, leads the Rev. Herbert Thurston to examine the six 
examples of Shakespeare’s handwriting usually given. He con- 
cludes that they are genuine autographs, and are in no way inconsis- 
tent with the belief that the actor in early and middle life wielded his 
pen with perfect facility. We possess also the manuscripts of 
one scene of a play, Sir Thomas More, which from internal evidence 
would seem to be from Shakespeare’s pen, and the handwriting 
bears out this opinion. 
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The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (June): The Rev. W. B. 
O’Dowd summarizes the argument for “the apostolicity of the 
Church in Tertullian’s treatise On Prescription.” His argument 
was not new, having been used by Clement, Ignatius, and especially 
Irenzus, but it was by Tertullian invested with brilliancy of lan- 
guage and juristic cogency. It refuted the heretics of his time by 
showing that their doctrines are not in accord with orthodox tradi- 
tion; that they cannot trace their churches to the Apostles or to a 
co-worker with the Apostles; and that they cannot appeal to the 
Scriptures, because these are part of the property inherited from 
Christ by-the Church. In this treatise, however, Tertullian does 
not show any special intuition of the importance of the Roman See 
as the centre of ecclesiastical unity, and his conception of the unity 
of the Church does not seem to rise higher than a number of Chris- 
tian communities. His test of unity was apostolicity. Rev. D. 
O’Keeffe, in Thoughts on Social Reform, praises a recent work on 
The Real Democracy, by Messrs. Mann, Sievers, and Cox, who 
appeal for an “ associative state,” wherein every individual shall 
posesss private property. Rev. E. Foran, O.S.A., presents 
Historical Notes on the Augustinian Abbey of Adare, founded in the 
early fourteenth century, and seized by Elizabeth in 1567. 
The Bishops of the province of Canterbury met on April 29th, and 
by a majority of twenty-five passed three resolutions, moved by the 
Bishop of London. The first declared that the Bishops are deter- 
mined “ to maintain unimpaired the Catholic Faith in the Holy Trin- 
ity and the Incarnation,” as contained in the three creeds which 
Anglicans use, and that “ the historical facts stated in those creeds 
are an essential part of the faith of the Church;” the second denied 
the right of any minister to deny these facts, yet laid stress on “ the 
need of considerateness in dealing with that which is tentative 
and provisional in the thought and work of earnest and reverent 
students ;” the third maintained the necessity of episcopal ordination 
in the case of the whole Anglican communion. But these resolu- 
tions, as many are already saying, are but the opinions of twenty- 
five members of the Church of England; the Church Times says 
that “ there are some who will think that the words of Dr. Sanday 
alone weigh more than the words of the whole episcopate.” If 
scholarship be the test, this is undoubtedly true. His pamphlet is 
a gain for the Broad Church party. The Church Times reproaches 
him for his conflict with the episcopacy, but fifty years ago this 
High Church organ was decidedly in the same antagonistic frame of 
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mind. The Low Church people have made a great mistake, as they 
should have joined their old enemies the Ritualists. To any pious 
Evangelical it is better to wear vestments than to deny the Apostles’ 
Creed, and unless they desire their Church to go the way of German 
Evangelicalism, they should strive to check the growth of the Broad 
Church party, if need be by union with Rome. 


Le Correspondant (May 20): André Chéradame presents a 
very complete study of the recent developments in Roumania. 
De Lauzac de Laborie reviews the relations between the Duke 
d’Aumale and his teacher, Cuvillier Fleury. Count F. de la 
Laude de Calan contributes some personal reminiscences of the siege 
of Paris and the Commune in 1870. Dr. d’Anfredville de la 
Salle, apropos of the centenary of the treaty whereby France re- 
covered Senegal on the west coast of Africa, writes of an unsuc- 
cessful official agricultural effort made there from 1816 to 1830. 











Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (June 1): Raoul Plus begins 
a study of the evidences, literary, philosophical, and religious, that 
souls are coming, more than in former days, to welcome the Catholic 
doctrine of God’s indwelling in man through grace. He instances 
briefly the mystical writings of Vallery-Rodot, Jammes, Pégny, 
Claudel, Loewengard, the spirit of most former members of Le 
Sillon, and the programme of the Catholic Association of French 
Youths. Dr. R. Van der Elst contrasts a criticism of the miracles 
of Lourdes by Dr. Bonjour with defences of these miracles by Dr. 
Vourch and Count de Beaucorps. J. D. Folghera, O.P., takes up 
Bishop Gore’s letter, and asks What Anglicanism Is? Georges 
Michelet reviews recent books by Professor Leuba on the psychology 
of religious phenomena; Monsignor Farges and M. Maritain on 
Bergson; and P. Richard, M. Petitot, and P. Gény on scholastic 
philosophy and the way to teach it. 











Revue du Clergé Frangais (June 1): P. Pisani praises the 
second and concluding volume of the Life of Monsignor d’Hulst 
by Monsignor Baudrillart, giving some interesting details concern- 
ing the political career and the religious spirit of him who has 
been called “the leading priest in France.” The address by Paul 





Bourget on the occasion of receiving Emile Boutroux into the French 
Academy, is reproduced in full. 


OQ. Habert reviews some valu- 
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able works on Mohammedanism. The interpretations by P. 
Schmidt in his new work on primitive revelation, M. Habert con- 
siders as the product of a too exuberant imagination. 


Etudes (May 20): In reply to a recent work by Dom Festu- 
giére, O.S.B., René Compaing aims to show that there is no incom- 
patibility between the spirit of the liturgy and that of the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius. Louis Chervoillot discusses the exact 
details of the conversion of Alessandro Manzoni, and summarizes 
his romance, J Promessi Sposi. Jean Marie Dario reviews a 
new scientific work on the atomic theory by Professor Perrin. Ap- 
proving the theory, the author would do away with atoms as eternal 
and indivisible elements, and make each the centre of unimaginable 
activities. Joseph Boubée describes some of the Catholic 
churches in Amsterdam, Holland, and also a pamphlet published 
by a Jansenist society, advocating frequent Communion. Apro- 
pos of the elections, Henri du Passage pays tribute to the “ original 
and interesting sketches” by Hilaire Belloc in THE CaTHotric 
Wortp on The Church and French Democracy. He fears, how- 
ever, that Mr. Belloc is too hopeful, and that too many unchristian 
ideas are sheltered under the word “ democracy ” in France for the 
Church to come to terms with it. 

(June 5): Armand de Vassal begins a literary study of St. 
Teresa’s writings, apropos of the centenaries of her birth and beati- 
fication (1515 and 1614). Louis de Monadon selects some 
flowers from The Garden of the Poets, Paul Bonté, Gaston David, 
Pierre Aguétant, the Countess de Magallon, Madame de Prétot, 
Paul Harel, and René Salomé. Lucien Choupin presents all the 
recent decrees of the Holy See as to the confessions of Religious.— 
Pierre de la Devéze describes the immense work to be done in Mada- 
gascar, and the great difficulties to be overcome. Only three- tenths 
of the island have ever been in the least evangelized; out of a total 
population of 3,170,000 natives, there are 257,000 baptized Catho- 
lics, nine-tenths of whom practise their religion faithfully. All 
these figures are probably too low. Eighteen natives are now study- 
ing for the priesthood, and there are twenty-one nuns, besides the 
novices. 
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Recent Events. 


The telegraphic news received from France 
France. last month was so much more inaccurate 
than usual that the account of the constitu- 
tion of the new House of Deputies was far removed from the facts. 
Instead of there being only seventy-four Collective Socialists in the 
newly-elected House of Deputies, under the leadership of M. Jaurés, 
there are no fewer than one hundred and two. This is a gain of 
thirty-four, and makes them the largest group with the exception of 
the United Radicals. The last-named number onehundred and sixty- 
two, which represents an increase of six. After the United Radi- 
cals come the Republicans of the Left with eighty-five members, a 
gain of eight. The combined Radical-Socialist group lost fourteen 
seats, and numbers in the present Assembly eighty-three. The 
Progressists come next with sixty-two, a loss of sixteen. Then 
follow the Liberals, who number thirty-eight, a loss of one, and the 
Conservatives, thirty-five in number, a gain of eight. Last of all 
come members of groups of Independent Socialists, thirty-three in 
number, fewer by nine than similar groups in the last Chamber. 
The classification just given must not, however, be looked 
upon as the sole and only possible classification. French 
political groups are almost as unstable as soap-bubbles. In 
the present case, with the single exception of the one hun- 
dred and two Collective Socialists, about which there is complete 
agreement, the Deputies are classified in different ways under var- 
ious points of view. M. Caillaux, for example, gives his name to 
the Socialist Radicals, and there is said to have been a close alliance 
between his followers and those of M. Jaurés. These two groups, 
along with certain Socialists who follow M. Augagneur, and of 
others who follow no leader at all, are strong enough to form a 
bloc, numbering two hundred and sixty-six, against not merely the 
Right, but also against the moderate Radicals and the Centre— 
the parties which have had control since the fall of M. Caillaux’s 
Ministry in January, 1902, up to that of M. Barthou’s last De- 
cember. The newly-formed bloc does not, it is true, constitute 
an absolute majority in the House, but its formation is a clear 
indication that advanced Radicalism will inspire the immediate 
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policy of France, that is to say, if any definite policy can be evolved 
out of so many confused elements. For with the one exception 
of the maintenance of the lay system of education, there seems 
to be no point upon which there is complete agreement. 

The Collective Socialists are bitterly opposed to Proportional 
Representation, of which the Socialist Radicals and the Right are 
advocates. In this case the allies of the Socialists are the Right. 
The Three Years’ Service Law is supported by the greater part of 
the Socialist Radicals, but bitterly opposed by the Collective Social- 
ists. Upon the income tax there is a more complete agreement, but 
divergences exist as to the methods of taxation which are to be 
adopted in view of the vast financial deficit, in which the reckless ex- 
penditure of past government and the army law have involved the 
country. This may lead to a split between the Socialists pure and 
simple and the Radical Socialists. M. Jaurés is said to be a man of 
principle, however bad his principles may be, and, therefore, is not 
likely to enter into any compromise which would involve the sacrifice 
of them. The one thing that seems certain is that the policy of ap- 
peasement advocated by M. Briand has met with no success, and, 
therefore, should questions arise affecting the Church, little hope 
can be entertained of a favorable settlement. 

M. Doumergue decided to resign before the meeting of the 
new Assembly. Although the political morality of France does not 
forbid the “‘ making” of elections by the government in power, it 
stops short of allowing the makers of the election themselves to 
profit by the result. Accordingly M. Doumergue, being satisfied 
with his success in giving to the new House a more Radical tendency 
than that of its predecessor, himself resigned office. The President 
following constitutional precedents, much opposed though they were 
to his personal predilections, called upon a Socialist Radical, M. René 
Viviani, to form a new Ministry. After considerable difficulty he 
succeeded in forming a Cabinet, but on its first meeting its members 
were found to be in hopeless disagreement about the Three Years’ 
Service Law. M. Viviani therefore resigned before meeting the 
Assembly. The President then had recourse to one of the elder 
statesmen of France—M. Ribot, a member of one of the Moderate 
Republican groups, the Republican Union. He succeeded in form- 
ing a Cabinet, which included such well-proved statesmen as M. 
Bourgeois and M. Delcassé. It lived only one day, having failed to 
secure a vote of confidence upon the question of the terms in which 
the necessary loan was to be issued. Thereupon M. Viviani was 
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summoned a second time, and has formed a Ministry—the forty- 
ninth in the course of the forty-three years of the Third Republic. 
M. Viviani, although he has openly gloried in having extin- 
guished the lights in the firmament, is yet credited with being, 
in comparison with M. Jaurés, a constructive statesman. “ M. 
Jaurés is destroying the past; M. Viviani is laying the foundation 
of the future,” is a saying attributed to a distinguished French 
writer. As a constructive Socialist he inaugurated the old-age 
pension scheme, and has opposed every attempt to arrest the growth 
of trade unionism, as being a step on the road to dangerous reaction. 
He has served in three Cabinets—those of M. Clemenceau, and 
M. Briand, and in the one which has just resigned he was Minister 
of Instruction. 

As to the critical question at the present moment—the Three 
Years’ Service Law—M. Viviani when a private member voted 
against its enactment, but afterwards took office in a government 
pledged to the loyal maintenance of its letter and spirit. It is gener- 
ally said that the majority of the Chamber is bound to this support 
as the result of the recent election. The French electorate is heart 
and soul on this side. Foreign relations, too, are involved, for 
the Tsar is said to have given a clear intimation of his reliance 
upon its maintenance, and Great Britain has received like assurances. 
The President, M. Poincaré, after the resignation of M. Doumer- 
gue, took an opportunity of publicly declaring that he intends to 
safeguard the Three Years’ Service Law as a measure necessary 
for the national defence. For the defence of France’s independ- 
ence, rights, and honor she must have, he declared, trained, in- 
structed, and exercised troops, since history teaches that nations that 
slumber in apparent security wake too often to humiliation and 
defeat. M. Jaurés has publicly described this declaration of the 
President as brutal, and the making of it during the 
political crisis as frankly unconstitutional. So among the other 
difficulties of the situation, an attack upon the President is within 
the range of the possibilities, the Socialists having vowed hostility 
to any and all who will not work for a speedy return to Two 
Years’ Service. M. Viviani’s first Cabinet broke up from want of 
agreement about this question. His second Cabinet has been formed 
on the acceptance of the Three Years’ Service, with a proviso to the 
effect that it will submit at an early date bills on the military train- 
ing of youths and the reorganization of the reserves. Only when 
these are carried into effect will it take steps to lower military ex- 
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penditure. This may be either a compromise or an evasion. It 
remains to be seen whether it will be accepted either by M. Jaurés 
or by the defenders of the existent law. 

The condition of the village churches continues to excite much 
attention. As was mentioned last month, M. Maurice Barrés has 
written a book on the subject. Now M. Peladan, an artist, has 
founded a society to protect the churches which are falling into 
decay in many districts. The object of the Society, which is called 
“The Stone Cross,” in reference to the cross which surmounts 
country spires, is to seek the practical help of artists and architects. 

Relations with Germany have been affected in some degree by 
the determination of the new administration in Alsace-Lorraine to 
restrict, as far as possible, the residence in the Reichsland of 
French citizens. A number of Frenchmen have been warned that 
their authorization to continue dwelling in the annexed provinces 
will be withdrawn at the end of the present year, although hitherto 
these authorizations have been renewed as a matter of course 
every twelve months. Herr von Dallwitz, the new Statthalter, is 
credited with the intention of Germanizing Alsace-Lorraine, but it 
is not yet clear whether he will go to such extremes as to make 
this expulsion general. It is not clear in fact whether it would be 
legal, and it is certain that it will rouse a storm of indignation. 

Another incident has aroused a certain degree of ill-feeling. 
M. Clément Bayard, the well-known constructor of aéroplanes, while 
on a business visit to Germany was arrested at Cologne, and kept 
in prison for thirty-four hours. The arrest seems to have been due 
to the spy-mania which is so widespread in Europe, and is viewed 
with much regret by the German press, but it does not seem likely 
to have any serious consequences. 

Between France and Italy there has sprung up during the past 
two years no small degree of coolness, a coolness which has had 
somewhat serious consequences. The Manouba incident which took 
place during the war between Italy and Turkey, led to a change 
in the previous good relations. France displayed so great a want 
of discretion and judgment in this matter as to alienate the sym- 
pathies of the Italians, and to lead to the gradual abandonment by 
Italy of the spirit which had informed her Mediterranean policy 
since 1902. The consequence has been that Italy instead of acting in 
harmony with France and Great Britain in questions affecting 
their mutual interests in the Mediterranean, has thrown herself into 
the arms of the Triple Alliance, and in particular of Austria-Hun- 
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penditure. This may be either a compromise or an evasion. It 
remains to be seen whether it will be accepted either by M. Jaurés 
or by the defenders of the existent law. 

The condition of the village churches continues to excite much 
attention. As was mentioned last month, M. Maurice Barrés has 
written a book on the subject. Now M. Peladan, an artist, has 
founded a society to protect the churches which are falling into 
decay in many districts. The object of the Society, which is called 
“The Stone Cross,” in reference to the cross which surmounts 
country spires, is to seek the practical help of artists and architects. 

Relations with Germany have been affected in some degree by 
the determination of the new administration in Alsace-Lorraine to 
restrict, as far as possible, the residence in the Reichsland of 
French citizens. A number of Frenchmen have been warned that 
their authorization to continue dwelling in the annexed provinces 
will be withdrawn at the end of the present year, although hitherto 
these authorizations have been renewed as a matter of course 
every twelve months. Herr von Dallwitz, the new Statthalter, is 
credited with the intention of Germanizing Alsace-Lorraine, but it 
is not yet clear whether he will go to such extremes as to make 
this expulsion general. It is not clear in fact whether it would be 
legal, and it is certain that it will rouse a storm of indignation. 

Another incident has aroused a certain degree of ill-feeling. 
M. Clément Bayard, the well-known constructor of aéroplanes, while 
on a business visit to Germany was arrested at Cologne, and kept 
in prison for thirty-four hours. The arrest seems to have been due 
to the spy-mania which is so widespread in Europe, and is viewed 
with much regret by the German press, but it does not seem likely 
to have any serious consequences. 

Between France and Italy there has sprung up during the past 
two years no small degree of coolness, a coolness which has had 
somewhat serious consequences. The Manouba incident which took 
place during the war between Italy and Turkey, led to a change 
in the previous good relations. France displayed so great a want 
of discretion and judgment in this matter as to alienate the sym- 
pathies of the Italians, and to lead to the gradual abandonment by 
Italy of the spirit which had informed her Mediterranean policy 
since 1902. The consequence has been that Italy instead of acting in 
harmony with France and Great Britain in questions affecting 
their mutual interests in the Mediterranean, has thrown herself into 
the arms of the Triple Alliance, and in particular of Austria-Hun- 
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gary, and, it is thought, has entered into a naval convention with 
the last-named Power. 

While, so far as outside interference is concerned, France 
has been in undisturbed possession of Morocco since the treaty 
with Germany in 1912, it is only by degrees that the occupation of 
the country has been effected. Advances have been made every 
year both from the east and from the west. A few weeks ago there 
was an interval of some thirty miles between the occupied districts. 
By an advance on Taza, which has just been made from both sides, 
the interval has been bridged over, and it is now possible to build a 
railway in French territory from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
eastern boundary of Tunis. There is still, however, a large extent 
of Morocco territory, amounting to about a quarter of the country, 
in which the tribes of Moors are still their own masters. It is not, 
however, expected that there will be much difficulty in bringing 
them under control. An army of 80,000 men has, up to the present 
time, been kept in Morocco in order to maintain order, and some- 
thing like eighty millions have been spent. But hopes are enter- 
tained that the number of soldiers may soon be reduced, and that 
by the development of commerce repayment of cost made. 


After several adjournments the first session 

Germany. of the Reichstag which was elected in Jan- 

uary, 1912, has been closed. It is not known 

when the next session will be opened. There has, in fact, been some 
talk of a dissolution, for the government is said to be much dis- 
pleased with the conduct of various parties. A proposal which it 
made for the increase of the salaries of officials was defeated by an 
alliance of the Centre and the Social Democrats. This intractability 
it was that led to the closing of the Session, and to the talk of 
dissolution. At the last meeting the Socialists manifested their 
own intractability by refusing to rise, and maintaining a grim silence 
when all the other members responded to the President’s call for 
three cheers for his Imperial Majesty. The Reichstag has not 
done much during the past two years and a half, except to vote 
the ordinary supplies and the enormous increase of armaments—an 
army bill and a navy bill in 1912, and the great army bill of 1913, 
the passing of which led to the Three Years’ Service Bill, which is 
the chief cause of French anxieties. Although the number of re- 
cruits for which the army bill of 1913 called was very large, the 
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Empire has found no difficulty in raising them; in fact, so great 
was the supply that 38,000 men perfectly fit for service could not 
be taken, while of the 30,000 officers required, all but 3,000 have 
already been found. Within five days after the new law came 
into effect, all the new units were ready and perfectly equipped for 
war. This is considered a triumph of organization. The “levy” 
on capital which was rendered necessary to pay for this increase 
in armaments, has not proved so successful as some of the author- 
ities anticipated, about three hundred millions being the amount 
realized. As their contribution to this levy, the family and firm of 
Krupp have had to contribute something over two millions, of 
which Frau Bertha Krupp and her husband alone pay one million 
seven hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

The discussion about the threatening attitude of Russia which 
figured so largely some two months ago, has found an echo in a 
new discussion which has arisen as to who began the former. 
The German press blames that of Russia, and accuses it 
of carrying on the agitation for some months before any notice 
of it was taken in Germany. The peculiar relations known to 
exist between the German government and the German press, give 
to its utterances an importance which is not attached to the press 
of other countries. On this occasion, however, as appears from the 
statement made to the Reichstag by the Foreign Secretary, the gov- 
ernment was in no way responsible for the pronouncements of the 
newspapers. While blaming a part of the Russian press for fos- 
tering an anti-German movement, and an almost systematic cam- 
paign against Germany, he warned the press of his own country 
that it had been playing with fire, and protested against any further 
press campaign. Foreign countries he said judged Germany un- 
fairly. Every pronouncement by a retired German officer who 
happened to rattle his sword, every utterance at the meeting of a 
national league, where waves of national enthusiasm rose high, 
was registered abroad, thereby giving cause for anxiety and com- 
plaint. Germany, the Foreign Secretary declared, had “ good rea- 
son to suppose” that the Russian government was determined to 
maintain friendly relations. With France negotiations as to tech- 
nical and financial matters were being carried on, by which possi- 
bilities of friction would be removed. With Great Britain, also, 
negotiations were going on in a most friendly spirit. This friendly 
spirit pervades at the present time all the relations between the 
two countries. A squadron of the British fleet has been invited 
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to pay a visit to Kiel on the occasion of the annual Regatta, an 
invitation which has been cordially accepted. In fact it was said 
that the First Lord of the British Admiralty would himself be pres- 
ent—a thing never heard of before. This rumor, however, seems 
to be unfounded, but shows, however, the spirit of friendliness at 
present existing. The British shipping interests are, however, 
disquieted by the projected direct service to New Zealand which a 
German line is entering upon, as this will involve a loss of nearly 
a hundred thousand tons of cargo per annum. 

The Navy League has been holding its fourteenth annual 
meeting. Considerable importance is to be attached to its proceed- 
ings both on account of their influence in the past, and because the 
Emperor highly approves of them. After the last meeting he 
sent a telegram expressing his approval in the following terms: 
“May rich success continue to be vouchsafed to the labors of the 
German Navy League—labors of willing sacrifice for the Father- 
land.” At the recent meeting the President, among other things, 
demanded that even the Reserve formations of the Navy should be 
manned with crews of double their present strength, and that the 
construction of capital ships should be at the rate of three ships a 
year. The ability of Great Britain to bear taxation was one of the 
subjects of discussion. It was stated that Germany now had 
far greater reserves of taxation; that taxes in that country could 
not be raised above their present level. England paid one hundred 
and fifty millions a year more taxes than Germany, while her popula- 
tion was twenty millions less. The national wealth of Germany was 
declared to be fifty millions of marks more than that of Great 
Britain. 

The Bishop of Hildesheim, Dr. Adolf Bertram, has been trans- 
lated to Breslau, as the successor of the late Cardinal Kopp. The 
new bishop is said to be a friend of the mixed trade unions, of which 
the late Cardinal was an opponent. 


An appearance of quiet reigns throughout 

Austria-Hungary. the Dual Monarchy, but elements of dis- 
content are always smouldering. The con- 

stitution of Bohemia is still suspended, while that of Austria may be 
looked upon as in a like condition, for the government is being 
carried on by virtue of the emergency clause which it contains; in 
fact the terms of that clause havebeen stretched to their utmost limit. 
The Austrian Cabinet, with Count Sturgkh at the head, is having 
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a prolonged life, having entered upon office in the beginning of 
November, 1911. 

In Hungary neither the violence offered to the Opposition in the 
House of Representatives nor the corruption which has been brought 
home to some of its members, have received their due punishment, 
as Count Stephen Tisza and his Ministry still retain office. By the 
death of Francis Kossuth, the eldest son of the celebrated patriot, 
Count Tisza has lost one of his most active opponents. It was he 
who was chiefly instrumental in the fall of the first Tisza Cabinet. 
From 1906 to 1910 he held office in the Coalition Cabinet, which suc- 
ceeded that of Count Tisza, the record of which is said to be one of 
self-stultification. Everything which it denounced when out of 
office, it carried into effect when in office, and every promise it had 
made it broke in the most flagrant manner, especially that of uni- 
versal suffrage. For all that, he might have attained a certain 
eminence were it not that his name involved a satire upon his actions, 
no one having contributed more than he to the weakening of the 
Kossuthist tradition. There are, however, those who think that this 
is rather a gain for Hungary. 

The Foreign Secretary has recently re-affirmed the firm ad- 
herence of Austria-Hungary to the Triple Alliance, although he 
finds defects in a too rigid adherence to the balance of power 
and recognizes with relief a certain relaxation of tension 
between the two great groups in Europe. A good deal of uncer- 
tainty exists whether relations with Italy have changed for the 
better or the worse. On one hand it is thought that a naval conven- 
tion has been entered into for the control of the Mediterranean and 
the Adriatic. On the other, although Austria-Hungary and Italy 
are acting together in the Albanian imbroglio, it is well known 
that behind the outward appearance there is secret rivalry, while at 
Trieste and Venice manifestations of ill-will between the two na- 
tionalities have shown themselves. At Venice an Austrian flag was 
solemnly burnt by students amid howls and hisses. Between the 
governments of the two countries the relations are undoubtedly cor- 
dial, but among the people of Italy there is an undercurrent of 
dissatisfaction on account of the treatment of their fellow-country- 
men living in Austrian territory. 

The small-minded meanness characteristic of the absolutism 
which is not yet extinct in Austria, has been shown in the confisca- 
tion of a work on The Hapsburg Monarchy, written by a former 
correspondent of the Times at Vienna. The reason for this con- 
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gary, and, it is thought, has entered into a naval convention with 
the last-named Power. 

While, so far as outside interference is concerned, France 
has been in undisturbed possession of Morocco since the treaty 
with Germany in 1912, it is only by degrees that the occupation of 
the country has been effected. Advances have been made every 
year both from the east and from the west. A few weeks ago there 
was an interval of some thirty miles between the occupied districts. 
By an advance on Taza, which has just been made from both sides, 
the interval has been bridged over, and it is now possible to build a 
railway in French territory from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
eastern boundary of Tunis. There is still, however, a large extent | 
of Morocco territory, amounting to about a quarter of the country, 
in which the tribes of Moors are still their own masters. It is not, 
however, expected that there will be much difficulty in bringing 
them under control. An army of 80,000 men has, up to the present 
time, been kept in Morocco in order to maintain order, and some- 
thing like eighty millions have been spent. But hopes are enter- 
tained that the number of soldiers may soon be reduced, and that 


by the development of commerce repayment of cost made. 


After several adjournments the first session 

Germany. of the Reichstag which was elected in Jan- 

uary, 1912, has been closed. It is not known 

when the next session will be opened. There has} in fact, been some 
talk of a dissolution, for the government is said to be much dis- 
pleased with the conduct of various parties. A proposal which it 
made for the increase of the salaries of officials was defeated by an 
alliance of the Centre and the Social Democrats. This intractability 
it was that led to the closing of the Session, and to the talk of 
dissolution. At the last meeting the Socialists manifested their 
own intractability by refusing to rise, and maintaining a grim silence 
when all the other members responded to the President’s call for 
three cheers for his Imperial Majesty. The Reichstag has not 
done much during the past two years and a half, except to vote 
the ordinary supplies and the enormous increase of armaments—an 
army bill and a navy bill in 1912, and the great army bill of 1913, 
the passing of which led to the Three Years’ Service Bill, which is 
the chief cause of French anxieties. Although the number of re- 
cruits for which the army bill of 1913 called was very large, the 
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Empire has found no difficulty in raising them; in fact, so great 
was the supply that 38,000 men perfectly fit for service could not 
be taken, while of the 30,000 officers required, all but 3,000 have 
already been found. Within five days after the new law came 
into effect, all the new units were ready and perfectly equipped for 
war. This is considered a triumph of organization. The “levy” 
on capital which was rendered necessary to pay for this increase 
in armaments, has not proved so successful as some of the author- 
ities anticipated, about three hundred millions being the amount 
realized. As their contribution to this levy, the family and firm of 
Krupp have had to contribute something over two millions, of 
which Frau Bertha Krupp and her husband alone pay one million 
seven hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

The discussion about the threatening attitude of Russia which 
figured so largely some two months ago, has found an echo in a 
new discussion which has arisen as to who began the former. 
The German press blames that of Russia, and accuses it 
of carrying on the agitation for some months before any notice 
of it was taken in Germany. The peculiar relations known to 
exist between the German government and the German press, give 
to its utterances an importance which is not attached to the press 
of other countries. On this occasion, however, as appears from the 
statement made to the Reichstag by the Foreign Secretary, the gov- 
ernment was in no way responsible for the pronouncements of the 
newspapers. While blaming a part of the Russian press for fos- 
tering an anti-German movement, and an almost systematic cam- 
paign against Germany, he warned the press of his own country 
that it had been playing with fire, and protested against any further 
press campaign. Foreign countries he said judged Germany un- 
fairly. Every pronouncement by a retired German officer who 
happened to rattle his sword, every utterance at the meeting of a 
national league, where waves of national enthusiasm rose high, 
was registered abroad, thereby giving cause for anxiety and com- 
plaint. Germany, the Foreign Secretary declared, had “ good rea- 
son to suppose”’ that the Russian government was determined to 
maintain friendly relations. With France negotiations as to tech- 
nical and financial matters were being carried on, by which possi- 
bilities of friction would be removed. With Great Britain, also, 
negotiations were going on in a most friendly spirit. This friendly 
spirit pervades at the present time all the relations between the 
two countries. A squadron of the British fleet has been invited 
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to pay a visit to Kiel on the occasion of the annual Regatta, an 
invitation which has been cordially accepted. In fact it was said 
that the First Lord of the British Admiralty would himself be pres- 
ent—a thing never heard of before. This rumor, however, seems 
to be unfounded, but shows, however, the spirit of friendliness at 
present existing. The British shipping interests are, however, 
disquieted by the projected direct service to New Zealand which a 
German line is entering upon, as this will involve a loss of nearly 
a hundred thousand tons of cargo per annum. 

The Navy League has been holding its fourteenth annual 
meeting. Considerable importance is to be attached to its proceed- 
ings both on account of their influence in the past, and because the 
Emperor highly approves of them. After the last meeting he 
sent a telegram expressing his approval in the following terms: 
“ May rich success continue to be vouchsafed to the labors of the 
German Navy League—labors of willing sacrifice for the Father- 
land.” At the recent meeting the President, among other things, 
demanded that even the Reserve formations of the Navy should be 
manned with crews of double their present strength, and that the 
construction of capital ships should be at the rate of three ships a 
year. The ability of Great Britain to bear taxation was one of the 
subjects of discussion. It was stated that Germany now had 
far greater reserves of taxation; that taxes in that country could 
not be raised above their present level. England paid one hundred 
and fifty millions a year more taxes than Germany, while her popula- 
tion was twenty millions less. The national wealth of Germany was 
declared to be fifty millions of marks more than that of Great 
Britain. 

The Bishop of Hildesheim, Dr. Adolf Bertram, has been trans- 
lated to Breslau, as the successor of the late Cardinal Kopp. The 
new bishop is said to be a friend of the mixed trade unions, of which 
the late Cardinal was an opponent. 


An appearance of quiet reigns throughout 

Austria-Hungary. the Dial Monarchy, but elements of dis- 
content are always smouldering. The con- 

stitution of Bohemia is still suspended, while that of Austria may be 
looked upon as in a like condition, for the government is being 
carried on by virtue of the emergency clause which it contains; in 
fact the terms of that clause havebeen stretched to their utmost limit. 
The Austrian Cabinet, with Count Stiirgkh at the head, is having 
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a prolonged life, having entered upon office in the beginning of 
November, I9gII. 

In Hungary neither the violence offered to the Opposition in the 
House of Representatives nor the corruption which has been brought 
home to some of its members, have received their due punishment, 
as Count Stephen Tisza and his Ministry still retain office. By the 
death of Francis Kossuth, the eldest son of the celebrated patriot, 
Count Tisza has lost one of his most active opponents. It was he 
who was chiefly instrumental in the fall of the first Tisza Cabinet. 
From 1906 to 1910 he held office in the Coalition Cabinet, which suc- 
ceeded that of Count Tisza, the record of which is said to be one of 
self-stultification. Everything which it denounced when out of 
office, it carried into effect when in office, and every promise it had 
made it broke in the most flagrant manner, especially that of uni- 
versal suffrage. For all that, he might have attained a certain 
eminence were it not that his name involved a satire upon his actions, 
no one having contributed more than he to the weakening of the 
Kossuthist tradition. There are, however, those who think that this 
is rather a gain for Hungary. 

The Foreign Secretary has recently re-affirmed the firm ad- 
herence of Austria-Hungary to the Triple Alliance, although he 
finds defects in a too rigid adherence to the balance of power 
and recognizes with relief a certain relaxation of tension 
between the two great groups in Europe. A good deal of uncer- 
tainty exists whether relations with Italy have changed for the 
better or the worse. On one hand it is thought that a naval conven- 
tion has been entered into for the control of the Mediterranean and 
the Adriatic. On the other, although Austria-Hungary and Italy 
are acting together in the Albanian imbroglio, it is well known 
that behind the outward appearance there is secret rivalry, while at 
Trieste and Venice manifestations of ill-will between the two na- 
tionalities have shown themselves. At Venice an Austrian flag was 
solemnly burnt by students amid howls and hisses. Between the 
governments of the two countries the relations are undoubtedly cor- 
dial, but among the people of Italy there is an undercurrent of 
dissatisfaction on account of the treatment of their fellow-country- 
men living in Austrian territory. 

The small-minded meanness characteristic of the absolutism 
which is not yet extinct in Austria, has been shown in the confisca- 
tion of a work on The Hapsburg Monarchy, written by a former 
correspondent of the Times at Vienna. The reason for this con- 
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fiscation is believed to be a passage which deals with the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, in a way which it is not in the eyes of the Public 
Prosécutor sufficiently adulatory. Although His Majesty is so 
badly served by officials, everyone rejoices at his restoration to 
health, and hopes that his reign may last for many years, 


Temperance reform is not proceeding with- 
Russia. out opposition in Russia. Although last 
Easter was the soberest ever known, sales of 
vodka having been prohibited in the large cities for the first three 
days, many works and factories could not re-open because their 
shands had struck as a protest against these restrictive measures. Dis- 
tillers, too, are greatly alarmed, being filled with apprehension at 
the disastrous effects the government’s action will have on agricul- 
ture. In many cases the effect of the enforced closing of the liquor 
shops has been an unprecedented rise in drunkenness. The govern- 
ment, however, is not faltering in its purpose: even though the 
restrictions which it has adopted will diminish the revenue. Fresh 
taxation will be proposed to meet this deficiency. A remarkable 
feature of this movement is that the initiative has come from above 
—from the Tsar himself—although the Duma and the mass: of 
people it represents, notwithstanding the exceptions just referred to, 
are more or less cordially cooperating. Temperance reform is not 
the sole object of the Tsar’s care for his people. Several other 
matters affecting their social and economic welfare are the objects 
_ of his solicitude. Among these is a great scheme of land develop- 
ment, which is being carried out under the auspices of the Minister 
of Agriculture. Ten thousand farming specialists are helping the 
farmers to a better method of agriculture. 

Several events indicate the existence of deep-seated unrest. In 
the Duma there have been several scenes, and much dissatisfaction 
has been manifested at the action of the Ministers. Republicanism 
has been openly advocated by members of the representative House, 
and immunity for such claims demanded—an immunity which the 
government refused to grant. Thereupon a bill was introduced to 
secure this right, which received the support of an overwhelming 
majority. 

Socialist members of the House have been using their parlia- 
mentary privilege to propagate ideas looked upon in Russia as revo- 
lutionary; fifteen were suspended on this account by a vote of the 
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Duma. This led to wide strikes of workingmen. Their agitation 
has recently assumed a character and proportions which cause 
anxiety to the more moderate members of the Ministry. Owing to 
the determination of the government not to recognize trade unions, 
workingmen have taken refuge in underground organizations. The 
men are ruled by a secret committee with a rod of iron; not long ago 
this committee went so far as to make use of wholesale poisoning 
of women workers in order to secure submission to its decrees. 
No one dares to dispute its orders, for vengeance is swiftly meted 
out upon the recalcitrants, and follows them even if they return 
to their villages. The control this committee exercises is extended 
to the smallest details, even of work done for the government. 
The police are kept in the dark. So far its activity has been con- 
fined to social and economic questions, but it is feared that it will 
develop into an attempt at revolution. 

An old characteristic of Russian government is showing itself 
again. Ministers have often been in the habit of pursuing each 
one his own policy, paying no respect either to the opinions of fel- 
low members, or to the expressed will of the Tsar himself. For 
persistent disregard of representative and local government institu- 
tions, and for defiance of the Tsar’s manifestoes, the Minister of 
the Interior was recently censured by the Duma. This disregard 
is described as undermining the welfare and safety of the State. 
The same Minister is held responsible for the enormous increase 
in strikes, and for thwarting the efforts made by the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry to encourage that influx of foreign capital 
which is so necessary for industrial development. The Minister 
of the Interior has, by placing what are described as absurd and 
vexatious restrictions on joint stock companies with regard to Jews, 
prevented the investment of more than one hundred millions in Rus- 
sian industrial enterprises. The statutes of more than three hun- 
dred new companies have been pigeon-holed in his office in defiance 
of the Tsar’s Rescript to the Minister of Finance. 

Eight months ago the entire High Court of Viborg in Fin- 
land, consisting of sixteen judges, was sent to prison in Russia 
for opposing the enforcement of the Russian law of 1912 concern- 
ing the rights of Russians. After having served their full term, 
they have been released, and on their return to their homes received 
an enthusiastic welcome. Flewers were strewn in their path, ad- 
dresses were delivered, the crowd meanwhile cheering. For this 
unlawful cheering a score of persons was arrested. 
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The Foreign Minister has recently made a statement about the 
foreign policy of the Empire. This he declared was based upon 
the unshakable alliance with France and the friendship with Eng- 
land. This friendship he prefers to a formal alliance resting, as it 
does, upon common aims, without which a formal alliance would 
have little value. With Germany Russia continues to seek the main- 
tenance of the old friendly relations. If they had been clouded of 
late it was due to the indiscreet conduct of the press both German 
and Russian. Even for Austria-Hungary friendly sentiments were 
expressed, although the animosity manifested for Russia by certain 
sections of the population in Galicia was regretted. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, these expressions of friendship, Russia is going to rely 
upon her own strength, and has, therefore, brought forward a naval 
programme which will involve the expenditure within the next five 
years of no less a sum than three thousand seven hundred and sixty 
millions. This shows the degree of confidence which the members 
of the European family of nations have for one another. 


For several months apprehension of labor 

Italy. disturbances has been felt in Italy. The 
Syndicalist movement is well organized, es- 

pecially among the railway men. As the railways, with few excep- 
tions, are owned by the State, their employees are in the position 
of State servants, and this makes their demand for higher wages 
amounting, as it does, to an increase of ten million dollars in their 
annual salaries, a serious question for the whole country. One of 
the causes of the fall of Signor Giolitti’s Ministry was the threat 
made by the railway men of a general strike. In consequence of 
certain concessions made by the Ministry of Signor Salandra, the 
agitation calmed down for a time, but a renewal took place at Easter, 
and it was feared that the employees of postal and telegraphic serv- 
ices would join. Even the public school teachers and the custodians 
of museums and public monuments made similar threats, as well as 
the workers in the State tobacco factories. The truth is that the 
mania for State employment has filled the civil service to such a 
degree that three men are employed to do the work of one. The 
only way business so conducted can be carried on is by giving very 
small salaries. This in its turn has excited the discontent which is 
so prevalent. Wholesale elimination of the useless would be the 
remedy, but no Minister, depending as he does on the votes of these 
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employees, has hitherto had the courage to adopt it. To what 
extent the recent widespread disturbances are due to the economic 
unrest, information has not yet been received. They owed their 
immediate origin to the government suppression by force of anti- 
militarist demonstration, which had been organized in Ancona and 
elsewhere. These developed into an anti-dynastic movement, which 
at one time seemed to be serious. The energetic action of the gov- 
ernment seems to have resulted in a complete suppression; at all 
events for the time being. 

For the conquest of Tripoli the Italians have now to pay the 
price by an addition to succession duties, and by taxes on promis- 
sory notes, motor cycles, mineral waters, revolver licences and even 
theatres, as well as by an increased excise on spirits and certain 
brands of tobacco. 

The conferences held between the Foreign Ministers of Italy 
and Austria-Hungary excited little attention in the Italian press, 
especially because the grievances felt by Italians living in the Dual 


Monarchy were not mentioned in the official Communiqué. These 


grievances have been brought prominently before the public notice 
by the disturbance which took place at Trieste between Italians and 
Slovenes, and by the public burning of an Austrian flag by students 
at Venice. In fact several anti-Austrian demonstrations have taken 
place in various towns of Italy as a consequence of the disturbances 
at Trieste. In this as well as in the attitude towards France, there 
seems to be a considerable difference between the professions of the 
government and the feelings of the people. 


So uncertain is the situation in Albania, 

The Balkans. varying as it does from day to day, that it 
would be fruitless to attempt to chronicle 

every incident, especially since what is taking place is only what was 
expected. No element of anarchy is wanting. The Albanian 
tribes have from primeval ages maintained their independence, but 
have as a rule used that independence to become the instrument 
of the vilest of despots. Nine-tenths are descendants of apostates 
from Christianity, and are now unwilling that a Christian should 
rule over them. The Protestant Prince was furnished with a Catho- 
lic bodyguard which, miserabile dictu, fled at the first onslaught of 
the enraged Moslems. The flight of the Prince to an Italian ship 
did not increase the respect of the Albanian warriors, although 
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within half an hour his courage refurned, and he has since re- 
trieved his reputation in some degree by bravery in the field. The 
most influential of his opponents, Essad Pasha, has been banished. 

The International Commission of Control is doing its best to 
maintain Prince William in power, efforts which are being seconded 
by the Dutch commanders of the gendarmerie. Austria Hungary 
and Italy are close at hand, and have in fact given assistance by 
landing sailors. In this background are the Great Powers of Eu- 
rope. 

One thing, and one only, may be looked upon as settled. 
Owing largely to the loyalty of Greece to her engagements, an 
agreement was reached in the middle of May between the Albanian 
government and the provisional government that had been formed 
in Epirus. This agreement was largely due to the mediation of the 
International Commission of Control. It gives to the Orthodox 
religion the same privileges as it possesses in Turkey. It allows 
the Greek and Albanian languages to be taught in the schools, in 
fact makes Greek obligatory. The local gendarmerie is to be com- 
posed of Greeks and Albanians in proportion to the population. 
Two of the governors are to be Christian, and in other respects 
security is offered for the Greeks against oppression. 

The resumption of war between Greece and Turkey seems pos- 
sible. Turkey has been buying a small fleet of Dreadnoughts, the 
only object of which is to make an attack on Greece. This has 
excited a desire on the part of many Greeks to enter upon a preven- 
tive war, before the actual delivery of the ships gives superiority 
to her enemy. 











With Our Readers. 


HE Editor of Tue Catnortc Wortp-has received the following 
letter from one who is — acquainted with present condi- 
tions in Mexico: 

“ Mexico at this moment occupies the centre of the stage; and the 
press is working overtime giving out authentic details of the revolu- 
tionary movements, which within a few hours are just as authentically 
denied. That anarchy reigns supreme all over this unfortunate coun- 
try is an undeniable fact, and how or when order is to be restored 
is a problem of no easy solution. Some few facts which I have not 
seen published in any of our great dailies may perhaps prove interest- 
ing. In the first place wheresoever the Constitutionalists have entered 
a city in triumph, one of their first acts has invariably been to close 
the churches and religious schools, and to throw the priests into prison. 
Many of the priests have been able to escape to the United States, 
and others are in hiding, While not a few of my poor friends are con- 
fined in the penitentiary. 

“ Now from such proceedings it is but logical to dediive that the 
revolutionaries consider the Church their enemy, nay more, their chief 
enemy; and such an accusation or assumption is both ludicrous and 
absurd. The clergy in Mexico does not dabble in politics: they have 
absolutely no civil rights, and since the year 1857 have been barely 
tolerated in the land. Thé churches are all government property; the 
bishop and priests have the temporary use of them; and all church 
property, as is well known, was confiscated by the great (?) Juarez 
in 1857. 

“Men living so precariously are generally prudent enough to keep 
out of all controversy with the powers that be; and if perchance there 
should be an imprudent individual who might have expressed himself 
in favor of one side rather than another, this would involve the fool- 
ishness of the individual, but not of the whole body. Why then are 
the clergy considered the enemies of the revolution? Obviously be- 
cause the leaders of the movement deem it necessary to detach the 
people from the priests; and notwithstanding the falsehoods and cal- 
umnies which have been published in sectarian papers. against the 
Church and the clergy, the fact remains that at least ninety-five per 
cent of the population is essentially and cordially Catholic to-day: 
this I affirm on the authority of several archbishops and bishops in 
whose acquaintance and friendship I very much rejoice. Our enemies 
and calumniators accuse us of exploiting the people, selling the sacra- 
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ments, and doing many other things a clergyman ought not todo. The 
priest demands a fee for a baptism, a marriage or a funeral, when 
it can be conveniently paid: this I believe is a universal custom in every 
country in the world, just as the lawyer or doctor gets his fee for the 
labor he has performed, and to such a proceeding no reasonable man 
ought to object. But why have we not more schools under the control 
of the Church? And why did we not have schools while the Church 
was enjoying unlimited freedom? 

“To the latter question I answer that in Mexico there were as 
many schools as in France or any other country during that time; and 
the unrest and discontent that eventually pervaded the country are to be 
attributed to the accursed events of 1792 in France, news of which 
soon crossed the ocean and culminated in the rising of 1810 under the 
leadership of Hidalgo, of whom the less we say the better, if we would 
keep our pages clean. From 1810 till 1874 there was continuous civil 
war, the country was plunged into misery and disorder, and conse- 
quently schools were not in much demand. To the first question I 
answer: the Church is doing the best she can with the scanty resources 
at her disposal to keep some schools open; but she is handicapped 
by the government, which insists upon the attendance at the public 
schools of all children whom they can reach; and in the latter schools 
God and religion are absolutely tabooed. The little ones are taught 
that their worst enemies are the priests, that there is no future life, 
and that they need only worship the fatherland. Of such individuals 
brought up in the national schools or in no schools whatever, is com- 
posed the army of the Constitutionalists, who are doing so much mis- 
chief and committing such atrocities in poor Mexico to-day. And the 
atrocities to which I allude are beyond a doubt inspired by a senseless, 
diabolical hatred of the Catholic Church, a hatred fomented by the 
calumnies of sectarian missionaries, male and female, who have invaded 
the country, and by the Masonic lodges. The proof of this assertion 
is that the prisons are full of our priests, our churches are closed and 
desecrated, our sacred vessels profaned and stolen, and our houses ran- 
sacked and looted. The schools conducted by the Marist Brothers, the 
Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, and 
other Religious are condemned as being inferior to the national schools, 
and not up to the requirements of modern pedagogy! and in most 
cases the establishments are closed after undergoing a general and 
generous looting of the premises. When the followers of Carranza 
took the small town of Salinas Victoria a few months ago, one of their 
first acts was to enter the church, break open the tabernacle, throw the 
Blessed Sacrament to the dogs, appropriate the ciborium, monstrance, 
and chalice, and then shoot to pieces the statues of the Blessed Virgin, 
St. Joseph, and other saints in that beautiful little church. 
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“What is done in one place is but too frequently repeated in an- 
other. This is the work of the men who have been educated in the 
national schools, with the valuable assistance of the Americans, Eng- 
lish, Scots, French, Italians, and Turks who have flocked to the stand- 
ard of the unspeakable Villa, allured by the prospect of loot and lust. 
All these men loudly profess a passionate love of liberty for themselves, 
and for all those who think and act as they do: for all others intoler- 
ance and persecution are the order of the day. I need not refer par- 
ticularly to the brutal immorality that everywhere prevails: suffice it to 
say that the Apaches of Paris have worthy rivals in the unfortunate 
land of Montezuma. 

“ And yet our rulers in the United States have done all in their 
power to help to victory these savage hordes! With all their peda- 
gogical proficiency, they have most certainly been led astray and hood- 
winked and deceived by the polished, godless clique of rebels who have 
made Washington their home for many months. We on our side are 
fervently praying for the restoration of peace, for the confounding of 
God’s enemies, for the reopening of our churches, for the resuming of 
business in our stores and factories, and for the privilege of being 
able to return safely to the happy humble homes we had established 
in that beautiful country.” 





F the commencement addresses, as published in the daily press at this 
time of the year, were as vigorously definite in statement as they 
are lofty in language, much helpful light would undoubtedly be given 
to those who are “ about to enter upon the battle of life.” For the most 
part these addresses will be found to be, when sifted well, generalities 
glittering with heavily-weighted moral adornment, and designed to fit 
the occasion. They are as seemingly fair as a summer afternoon and 
they pass just as quickly. 

It is an encouraging sign, however, to see that some of them 
are protests against the commercialism that for so long has been 
eating away the consciences of men, and that many embody a real 
serious appeal for the spiritual value of life. It is well that young men 
are urged “to have a conscience, sensitive to the eternal difference 
between right and wrong,” and “ to cherish life as a sacred thing coming 
from God and to God again returning.” It is refreshing to hear the 
head of a Presbyterian university tell his students “to have some 
positive religious conviction.” And if to the following could be given 
the vigor of definite truth, it would be of supreme value: “ Believe 
in something greater than yourselves, and be not ashamed to preserve 
some shrine amidst the secret places of your being, some holy of holies, 
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where you keep perpetually burning a divine fire on the altar of your 
soul.” 
* * * * 

E ows more worthy of the speeches in their appeal to personal re- 

sponsibility, personal worth and the supreme dignity of conscience, 
might fittingly be used as companion protests to the timely condemna- 
tion uttered by the Honorable Thomas W. Churchill, President of the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, against the Carnegie 
Foundation. Mr. Churchill said: 

“In 1904 Mr. Andrew Carnegie set aside his college pension fund 
and formed his committee to administer it. At a salary of $15,000.00 
a year a president of the committee was appointed, offices were secured, 
and the sign painted on the door, ‘Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching.’ 

“ What had previously been announced and hailed as a provision 
for the old age of college professors, now appears as a corporation to 
buy control of the management of such colleges as are willing to sell 
their birthright. 

“What had been advertised as an institution for the reward of 
teachers who had lived from hand to mouth that they might instruct 
the youth of the country, now presents itself as a junta which declares 
college teaching and college management should be carried on according 
to the pattern prescribed by it. Unless you conform you get none of 
this money. 

“Drop your denominationalism,’ says the Carnegie Foundation, 
‘and we'll advance you the money to retire your professors.’ One can- 
not but blush with indignation that any body of men in this generation 
and in this country would so brazenly employ the tremendous power 
of great wealth as to permit it to buy the abandonment of religion. 

“The spirit of education as preached by the committee for the 
bossing of teaching, is that only those youths chosen according to the 
measuring stick of the Carnegie Foundation should sit at the college 
table. 

“ By reason of imperfection of our labor laws a lucky ironmaster 
skims from the work of thousands of artisans the cream of their 
wages, until they amass for him a fortune that puts to shame the pos- 
sessions of Crcesus. 

“A proposition that was hailed as a work of generous philan- 
thropy has developed into a piece of disgraceful bribery, debauching 
professors, bribing religious institutions, and threatening colleges with 
a reign of uniformity, rigidity, and classification. Let this menace to 
the freedom of teaching be undone. Let the Carnegie Foundation be 
dissolved, and its revenues converted into a pension service, beyond 
_ the power of a private committee.” 
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LTHOUGH not without serious flaws, the new compensation law 

of New York State, which goes into effect on July Ist, is a 
most encouraging step towards securing for the injured laborer and 
his family a just compensation for the loss both suffer. It is the most 
radical of all compensation laws yet passed in the United States, and 
it is estimated that it will cost the employers of labor in New York 
two and a half times as much as those of Massachusetts, and once and 
a half those of Wisconsin, in both of which States compensation laws 
have been passed which by some were considered radical enough, 

* * * * 
NDER the new law the burden of proof rests with the employer. 

He has the burden of showing that the injury sustained must be 
laid to the employee’s blame. All hazardous employments are included 
under the law, which catalogues them under forty-two groups. Do- 
mestic service, agriculture, and employments not conducted for pecu- 
niary gain are excluded, 

Every employer subject to the law is liable for compensation 
of employees injured or killed in the course of their employment, with- 
out regard to fault as a cause, except where the injury is caused by 
willffl intention, or where it results from the intoxication of the 
employee. 

* * * 

O summarize some of the disability benefits: no compensation shall 
be paid for the first fourteen days after the accident. The em- 
ployer shall promptly provide medical and surgical aid during the 
first sixty days. Compensation shall be based on the average weekly 
wage. Permanent total disability will entitle the employee to a com- 
pensation of sixty-six and two-thirds per cent of weekly wages for life. 
Temporary total disability to sixty-six and two-thirds of weekly wages 

during continuance; total not to exceed $3,500.00. 

In case of death caused by injury during employment the sur- 
viving wife will receive thirty per cent of the average weekly wages 
during her entire widowhood. If there are also surviving children, 
each will receive ten per cent of average weekly wages until the 
eighteenth year of age—the total shall not exceed sixty-six and two- 
thirds per cent of wages. In case of surviving children only, each will 
receive ten per cent, 

If the whole of sixty-six and two-thirds per cent of wages has not 
been used in compensation, the remainder may be used for the support 
of srandebiiiren or brntbers and sisters under eighteen years of age. 

* 
Fis Sie seep is oot to notify the Commission of every injury 
4 to his employees within ten days after the occurrence. Failure 
to do so renders the employer liable to a fine of $500.00. The Commis- 
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sion has the power to fix all claims. An appeal may be taken from 
the decision of the Commission to the Supreme Court. The Commis- 
sion also has the power to order how the compensation shall be paid. 
No agreement on the part of an employee to waive his rights to com- 
pensation will be valid. 

The law has made certain the security for compensation by 
directing that all employers shall be insured. The employer may 
give satisfactory proof to the Commission of his financial ability to 
compensate in case of accident; and in such case the Commission may 
require a deposit of securities. It will be seen that the law is stringent 
and radical. 

* * * * 
MOST serious defect which one sees at first glance is that it places 
a premium on bachelors, for the employers, who engage men for 
hazardous occupations, such as steel construction, will take only single 
men. In fact in every business, enumerated under the forty-two 
groups, the married man seeking employment will be seriously handi- 
capped. We believe that in this respect the law will be changed in the 


very near future. ‘i 





HE charming simplicity, the easy dignity and the quiet vigor of 
Abbot Gasquet, won the hearts of all who met him during his 
recent visit to this country. One of the foremost historians of his 
time, the Abbot President of the English Benedictines; a statesman of 
experience; the director of a Commission to restore the original text 
of the Vulgate—none of these honors or achievements had lessened 
his gracious humility. Indeed, over all his gifts, one recognized the 
supreme gift of a deep spirituality that possessed and ruled the man 
himself. In his humility, his learning, his love of peace and his 
spiritual strength, Cardinal Gasquet is a true son of the great St. 
Benedict. The congratulations that have come to him from all sources, 
and from persons in every walk of life, from Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics, on the occasion of his promotion to the Sacred College, are a 

world-wide testimony to his worth. 

* * * a 


S one recalls the great work Cardinal Gasquet has done for the 
Church, and the achievements that have won the admiring 
praise of even hostile critics, he cannot but be struck by the charac- 
teristic utterance in the conclusion of the Cardinal’s address, imme- 
diately after the great honor was conferred upon him. Cardinal Gas- 
quet spoke of the characteristics of our age—restlessness and religious 
doubt and impatience with authority. ‘The mission of God’s Church,” 
he continued, “is changeless amid all changes. The Church stands 
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for peace and security and individual rights. It alone can secure the 
due observance of law and order necessary for the safety of society.” 

Then Cardinal Gasquet concluded: ‘‘ Christ walks upon the waters 
and stills the storm to-day as He has done for nineteen centuries; and 
the fact that the supreme authority of the Vicar of Christ has raised 
me, one of no account, to help him in his almost superhuman task 
is, or should be to us all, a token that God’s purposes are not as those 
of the world: that He uses measures and men without regard to human 
calculations; that the wisdom of men is no match for the foolishness 
of the Gospel; and that the instruments of His and His Vicar’s choice, 
lowly as they may be, can, with His blessing, effect that purpose, be- 
cause they carry out His adorable will. In all things, even in me, 
may God be glorified.” 


* * * * 


HE present campaign of bigotry, of misrepresentation and of insult 
against the Catholic Church, recalls the great work Abbot Gasquet 

did for the Church in England. He silenced once for all what through 
centuries of misrepresentation had become a tradition of English 
Protestantism—that the monasteries and convents in the time of Henry 
VIII. deserved to be suppressed and destroyed; that the monks and 


nuns who lived therein richly deserved the fate that befell them. 
“ Cardinal Gasquet,” writes Dr. William Barry, “has completely shat- 
tered this misunderstanding; but it survives in popular books.” It 
survives in books popular in certain places in this country also; and 
in certain very yellow anti-Catholic journals. The distribution of 
pamphlets and tracts that give true history, will do much to enlighten 
that portion of the popular mind that still sits in darkness. 
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